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CHAPTER XVI. STILL MISSING. 


HE archdeacon and Sir Pantlin Jones had taken up their quar- 

ters at an hotel in the City, in order that they might be near 

the centre of their field of investigation. As far as the archdeacon 

knew, his son’s acquaintance with London streets was confined to 

the immediate neighbourhood of his curacy in the City, and it was 

thereabouts that there was the most probability of gaining intelli- 
gence. 

The disappearance of the curate of St. Saveall’s had been taken 
up in earnest now. His friends had offered a reward of a hundred 
pounds for such information as might lead to the discovery of his 
fate. The press was beginning to take an interest in the matter. 

‘ The Mysterious Disappearance of a Clergyman’ was a leading 
heading of the bills of contents of the morning papers. The ven- 
dors of the evening papers chanted the same refrain, and hinted at 
startling disclosures, to be revealed by the purchase of their journals. 

Sir Pantlin was quite worn out by the search, and sighed in vain 
for the tranquil shades of Pumptrisaint. All day long there were 
interviews—with lawyers, with the police, with purveyors of in- 
telligence. In the morning Sir Pantlin waited upon the Home 
Secretary; after luncheon he went to see the Chief Commissioner of 
Police ; his dinner-time was invaded by Mr. Brass the detective. 
Bodies, too, must be visited—damp dripping bodies lying at river- 
side public-houses; livid swollen features, faces blurred and distorted, 
must be peered into and examined; but the end of it all was the 
same. There was no trace of John Jones. 

The chief stress of all this business fell upon Sir Pantlin. The 
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archdeacon was overcome with grief and apprehension ; he had no 
nerve to face the constant torture of investigation. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening, and Sir Pantlin had just 
come in dressed for dinner; he wore a blue coat with brass buttons, 
a frilled shirt-front in which was a sparkling diamond brooch ; a tall 
shirt-collar was enveloped in many folds of white lawn, the ends of 
which were tied under his chin in a small bow. His waistcoat was 
of some soft yellow stuff; his trousers were shaped tight to the calf; 
and a pair of shoes tied with strings completed his attire. 

‘ Does the archdeacon know that dinner’s on the table?’ he cried 
sharply to the waiter. 

‘T’ll see, sir,’ said the man, disappearing. 

Sir Pantlin turned to the pier-glass, and began narrowly to scru- 
tinise a piece of black court-plaster, which he had just affixed on his 
new-mown chin. 

‘I wish the boy would come back,’ he muttered to himself. 
‘ He’s killing his father and me too. As for his having disappeared, 
that’s all nonsense. I know what young men used to be. I dis- 
appeared myself once, and came back without a penny in my pocket 
or a rag to my back; but then I wasn’t a parson, with an archdeacon 
for a father. Here he comes. Well, my old friend,’ he cried, turn- 
ing round to the doorway, ‘ how do you find yourself by this time ?’ 

The archdeacon looked pale, thin, and worn; he seated himself 
at the dinner-table in a feeble uncertain way, tasted a spoonful of 
soup, fell into a brown study. 

‘Cheer up, old friend,’ cried Sir Pantlin. ‘Take a glass of 
sherry with me, and don’t look so despondent. I'll bet that John 
is taking his sherry somewhere too, and is laughing at us old fools 
for the fuss we have made.’ 

The archdeacon shook his head. ‘I’ve no hope of that, Pantlin ; 
{ know John too well; his careful prudent nature.’ 

‘You don’t know what people’s natures are when there’s a girl 
in the case.’ 

‘Mr. Brass wishes to see Sir Pantlin,’ said a waiter coming 
into the room. 

‘Show him up directly,’ cried Sir Pantlin, his mouth full of 
turbot and lobster-sauce. ‘I'll not keep Brass waiting on any ac- 
count. Sit down, my good fellow,’ he cried, as the detective entered 
the room ; ‘sit down and take a glass of sherry; and let us hear 
what you have to say.’ 

‘ Well, Sir Pantlin,’ said Mr. Brass; ‘they say as no news is 
good news, but it ain’t always. In a case of this sort, when you 
don’t come to the bottom of it quick, you don’t come to it at all.’ 

‘Then you’ve no news for us, Brass.’ 

‘I don’t say that, sir; there are circumstances as has happened 
that may mean nothing or may mean a good deal.’ 
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‘Well, what ?’ cried Sir Pantlin impatiently. 

‘ We’ve kept up a pretty good watch on those premises, but we 
haven’t found out very much. The young chap has seemed a bit 
unsettled like, and hasn’t gone to his work, and he’s been tinkering 
about carpentering in the old tumble-down warehouse. He’s been 
putting together a big case, as might—I won’t say it is meant for 
that—but it might hold such a thing as—a body.’ 

Sir Pantlin shuddered; the archdeacon turned still paler, and 
got up and left the room. 

‘ Another thing has come out, sir, what looks queer. There’s 
been other people looking after the young chap. He’s in a regular 
mess, and they want to nab him and clap him in prison for debt ; but 
he’s too artful for °em, I think. Anyhow, Sir Pantlin, my opinion - 
is that the secret of this here business lies in Ebbsfleet.’ 

‘Then what do you mean to do ?” 

‘That’s for you to say, Sir Pantlin. If you direct me to go and 
take out warrants against the whole party of ’em, and give ’em no 
time to make everything square, I don’t say but what you’d find out 
a good deal; but then there’s the risk.’ 

‘I’m surprised to hear an officer of the crown talk about risk ; 
go and do your duty to your country, sir, and leave the rest to Pro- 
vidence.’ 

‘What, Sir Pantlin!’ cried Brass, aggrieved ; ‘do you mean me 
to be sponsible for the whole business ? What if I take ’em all 
into custody, and it turns out a mistake after all? A pretty kettle 
of fish there’d be, and the young chap a sucking lawyer. Why 
there’d be costs and damages; and Mrs. B. and me might see our 
little bit of furniture sold up, and go and sit down in the workhouse 
to end our days. No, no, guv’nor; duty’s duty, and your country’s 
your country; but once you get into an ’ole, and your country will 
never pull you out. No, Sir Pantlin, not unless I get a written 
indemnity from you, I don’t budge.’ 

‘Well, I’ll see the archdeacon,’ cried Sir Pantlin. ‘It’s his 
business more than mine.’ 

After he had seen the archdeacon, Sir Pantlin said that he was 
prepared to give the required guarantee. 

‘And the young lady and the old lady, am I to make a clean 
sweep of it ?’ 

‘ Well, no, poor things,’ said Sir Pantlin. ‘I can’t think there’s 
any guilt about the girl. No, no, you must leave the ladies alone.’ 

‘All right, Sir Pantlin. We'll keep a look-out on the place 
to-night, and by breakfast to-morrow you may expect to hear news.’ 
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CuHapter XVII. 


‘SO WHITE, AND SUCH A TRAITOR!’ 


As soon as Markwood had gone, Edward Hulse went to find 
his sister. It was clearly evident that instant flight was the ‘only 
possible way of safety. And that required so many preparations. 
Could he trust Lucy to help him ? 

She was standing— it was almost dark—her face pressed against 
the window, as if watching for some one. When the door opened, 
she turned eagerly round. Edward carried a candle in his hand, 
and he started as he saw how wan and drawn her face had become. 

‘Is there any news ?’ she cried. 

‘Of him ? No,’ said Edward shortly. ‘ There is news of ano- 
ther kind. Come and sit here; I want to talk to you.’ 

Lucy listlessly obeyed, and took a seat beside her brother, her 
head turned away from him, still listening. 

‘Lucy,’ said Edward, ‘if we went away, father and I, to 
America, all of a sudden, do you think I could trust you to take care 
of mother and bring her over to us when we write for you to come?” 

‘Why should you go away suddenly ?’ said Lucy, turning upon 
him quickly. 

‘ Because father has got into difficulties, and I have got into 
trouble through him.’ 

‘I can’t leave John,’ said Lucy quite fiercely. ‘ You wouldn’t 
ask me to do that, as long as there’s a chance.’ 

‘ There’s no chance,’ said Edward gloomily. 

‘What do you mean? What have you heard? O, you know 
something ; is he dead, Edward ?’ 

‘I know nothing of that, but I found something to-day, a letter ; 
he must have dropped it when he was here that morning. It is ad- 
dressed to you.’ 

She seized it eagerly. Yes, the handwriting was his, and the 
letter was addressed to her. She tore it open and read it by the 
flickering light of the candle : 


‘Finsbury, Sunday. 

‘ Dear Miss Hulse,—You can hardly imagine how harrowing it is 
to my feelings to write to you in this formal way. I assure you, if 
you knew how I suffer, you would pity me. But Iam compelled, by 
considerations higher than those of mere earthly affection, to make 
my choice between you and the duties I owe to my father, my god- 
father, and all my friends. Were I a man of independent means, 
I would throw all these to the winds, and sacrifice myself to make 
happy a girl who is all that a man could desire in a wife. But I 
am powerless. My father distinctly refuses his consent to my en- 
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gagement. My godfather, Sir Pantlin Jones, Baronet, threatens to 
withdraw his countenance and patronage from me; and with that 
goes all chance of my succeeding to the living of Pumptrisaint. I 
should be acting against the dictates of my conscience ifI neglected 
their commands. Lucy—once more I must call you by that beloved 
name—Lucy, we must not meet again. 

‘No doubt you will ere long come in contact with some one better 
suited to you in position, and more calculated to make you happy, 
thanI. To-morrow—sad task !—I will look out all your letters and 
return them ; please send mine back also. The trinkets I gave you, 
which, though small, are valuable, I hope you will retain in memory 
of one who loved not wisely, but too well.—Ever your sincere friend, 

‘JOHN JONES.’ 


‘Well,’ said Edward, looking keenly at his sister, when she 
had finished and sat staring fixedly before her, ‘what do you think 
of him now? Is he worth grieving for ?’ 

‘ How do you know what was in the letter? Did you read it ?” 
she cried, flashing out upon him suddenly. 

‘I did,’ said Edward. 

‘ How dare you, sir; how dare you! It was not true, Edward; 
it was meant in play. Do you see what he says, ‘‘ We must never 
meet again.” He came to me after that. O, if he meant it, he re- 
pented. I heard his step, I heard his knock. He came to see me 
last of all.’ 

Lucy burst into tears and left the room. 

‘To think of her taking it like that,’ cried Edward in dismay. 
‘Who will help me now? Where can I look ?’ 

A loud knocking sounded at the postern gate. Edward went 
to a window that commanded a view of the entrance, and looked cau- 
tiously out. There stood Markwood and Patty Robinson. He ran 
quickly down and opened the door. 

‘Well, I’ve brought her,’ said Markwood. ‘I’d a great job 
with her mother, who wouldn’t let her come for ever so long; but 
here she is; take care of her, Ned. Now, is there anything more I 
can do ?” 

‘One thing,’ whispered Edward ; ‘if you would hire a boat for 
me, and bring it round to the wharf at four to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Yes, I’ll do that,’ said Markwood. ‘I know a man who'll 
let me have a boat at that time, and I’ll be there. But what do 
you mean to do with the boat ?’ 

‘It’s for father and me,’ whispered Edward. ‘The street is 
watched, I know; but the river isn’t, I hope. I must risk it, at all 
events.’ 

‘You may rely upon me,’ cried Markwood; and he went away, 
whistling cheerfully. 
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‘Now, Ned,’ said Patty briskly, as soon as the postern gate 
was shut and locked, ‘ tell me what you want me to do, and I'll 
do it.’ 

‘ Listen, Patty. I’m going to take father off to America ; and 
you must stay here to take care of mother and Lucy.’ 

‘Yes, that I can do after you are gone. But what can I do 
now? Have you made everything safe for going? Is it all right in 
the warehouse ?’ 

‘ Patty,’ he replied, laying his hand on hers, ‘ you have come 
far enough with me ; don’t come any farther. I have got my own 
work to do between this and then; don’t seek to know what it is; 
but go into the house—go to mother; she is prepared to receive 
you as a daughter.’ 

He pointed to the open door of the house, where a gaslight was 
burning in the hall. 

‘And you, Ned—where are you going ?’ 

‘Into the warehouse, Patty,’ he whispered, giving an involun- 
tary shudder. 

‘Ned, you are cold and trembling; it is not fit for you to be 
working there alone ; let me come with you. I am not frightened 
at shadows.’ 

‘ What I have to do to-night it is not fit that you should share.’ 

‘Ned,’ she cried, ‘ what is fit for you is fit for me. I wasn’t 
brought up a lady, you know, Ned, to be balancing and choosing 
whether this is proper or that is nice. You picked me out, Edward, 
and have stuck to me well. I mean to stick to you, Ned,—through 
fire and water.’ 

‘I knew you would, Patty; but it is no use; I am lost beyond 
redemption. I shall only drag you down—down into the depths of 
my own misery. Patty, leave me.’ 

‘I won’t, Ned; so don’t be foolish. Why do you look so darkly 
on things ? You know you have done no evil. That you struck that 
man down when he told you he was going to desert your sister, that 
was grand of you, Ned; I honour you for it—the rest you couldn’t 
help.’ 

‘No, Patty, but I didn’t meet it like a man. I concealed it, 
and that is as bad as crime. Why, Patty, half the evil deeds we 
hear of are done through cowardice, and I was a coward and there- 
fore a criminal.’ 

‘ But, Ned, when you heard your sister’s voice, and he her lover ! 
Any one, every one would have done just like you. But is it too late 
now? Aren’t you afraid that you will fix yourself as a criminal— 
that suspicion will fall upon you? Wouldn’t it be better to tell some- 
body about it at once, to have the thing explained ?’ 

‘It’s too late, Patty. I don’t so much mind for myself, but for 
the sake of the old folks, how could I give up? The circumstances 
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are so strong against me, if I escaped the—the—rope, Patty, I 
couldn’t escape a long imprisonment ; and what will become of them ? 
I must get my father away; and to do that, I must conceal it.’ 

‘ Then I shall help you, Ned,’ cried Patty. ‘Come, don’t stand 
swaying and balancing to and fro—there is a way out of everything; 
let us find a way out of this.’ 

So saying she put her arm within his and led him into the ware- 
house. 

‘ Come, lead the way,’ she whispered. 

The heavy doors clanged behind them; a pale ghostly light shone 
from the farther end of the long low room. It was the glimmer of 
moonrise through the windows of the workshop. Then they heard 
a chain clank, clank up in the topmost story, and strange shuffling 
steps, and then the rattle of chains, step by step, on the dark steep 
staircases. 

Patty clung to Edward in terror. 

‘It’s only Scipio,’ said Edward ; ‘it’s only the old dog.’ He 
struck a light and lit a candle in an old stable-lantern. Then he 
passed along the room till he came to a ring let into the flour; he 
pulled at the ring and raised a trap-door; a black profound pit was 
manifest, from which sounded the splash and trickle of running 
water. Patty shrank back. 

‘Listen,’ said Edward, placing his lamp by the brink of the 
chasm. ‘ There is nothing unearthly about this; the stream down 
there is the Fleet, from which Ebbsfleet takes its name. Look 
down there on the opposite side of this pit—do you see anything ?’ 

He held the lantern so that its rays lighted up the sides of the 
gloomy chasm. 

It had been a dock once upon a time, and seemed, from the 
solidity and strength of it, to have been built by a race of giants. 
The tide was now up, and the light of the lantern flickered on dancing 
waters far below. Just above the dark line of the tide-mark was a 
projecting stone, over which was a gloomy archway. 

‘ We found it out, Lucy and I, not so long ago,’ whispered Ned ; 
‘nobody knew of it but old Paston, and he never revealed the secret 
of it. But the day he died I think he must have been taken ill 
down there, for we found the trap-door open and the ladder across.’ 

‘Is there a ladder?’ said Patty. 

‘Yes, look here.’ Edward bent down and pulled forward an 
iron ladder that swung upon a pivot, the foot of which fitted upon 
the projecting stone at the base of the arch. 

‘What does it mean?’ cried Patty. 

‘There is a vault down there ; old Gilbert Paston’s vault. I 
believe that he made his fortune out of that vault, and that there 
he hid the silks that he smuggled, right in the teeth of the Custom- 
house. Wait here, Patty ; I will go down by myself.’ 


————S 
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‘I will go with you,’ cried Patty; ‘I amnot afraid. But, Ed- 
ward, you say nobody knows of it but Lucy and you ?’ 

‘ Nobody.’ 

‘Then why should you meddle with it? Let it be—the vault 
and that which is in it. Only the day of judgment will reveal it.’ 

‘ To-morrow there will be workmen here, and the old place will 
be pulled down. The dock and the vault will be open to the light of 
day ; and that which is hidden will be revealed. Patty, we must 
remove the evidence.’ 

Patty nodded. ‘ Lead the way,’ she said. 

But before he could put a foot upon the ladder a tremendous 
knocking echoed through the building. 

‘It is somebody at the postern,’ cried Edward. ‘They have 
come at last; they have come for me.’ 

‘It is nothing,’ said Patty; ‘ but I will go and see; and, Edward, 
you had better hide yourself in the vault; if people are searching for 
you, they will never find you there.’ 

Again the knocking was loudly repeated. 

. ‘Make haste, Edward!’ she cried. He disappeared in the 
chasm. Patty hastily shut-to the trap, and ran out into the yard 
as another shower of knocks descended on the postern. 

‘ What do you want ?’ she cried, opening the door suddenly. A 
man stood there, a downcast weather-beaten man. 

‘I want to speak to Mr. Edward Hulse,’ he said. 


CuapTer XVIII. 


A SECRET VAULT, 


At the bottom of the iron ladder was a projecting stone ; above 
that stone was an arched recess—simply an arched recess to out- 
ward appearance. Edward Hulse, however, knew better. He drew 
a key from his pocket; and, feeling carefully with his fingers for the 
spot, inserted it accurately into a joint of the apparent stonework. 
The whole side of the archway swung back. It was an iron door, 
painted so as to represent stonework. Within was a vault, with a 
groined roof and rude columns sculptured in the walls. The air 
was dry and pure, and the bottom of the crypt was of fine white 
gravel. At the eastern end of the vault was a second archway ; and 
this was closed also by an iron door studded with massive bosses, 
no attempt being here made to disguise the material. 

Edward put down his lantern on the floor, and, leaning against 
the side of the vault, began to listen eagerly. He thought he heard 
the tramp of men above his head; he told himself that these were 
the officers of the law; that they were searching everywhere for 
him; that they must find him at last, red-handed, as it were—his 
victim in the adjoining cave. 
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Yes; there he was. Edward saw him, in his mind’s eye, as he 
lay in the farther vault—cold, and stark, and white. 

As he stood watching and listening, the light from the lantern 
began gradually to grow less. The candle was going out. The 
thought of being left in darkness, the body of his victim close at 
hand, struck him with dismay. He had no other candle; he had no 
means of getting a light, except by returning to the warehouse. 
This he dared not do. If a search were now being made for 
him, he would betray at once himself and the hiding-place of the 
body. 

The candle went out, and he was left in total darkness. 

Standing crouching against the wall, listening with painful 
intentness, of a sudden he heard something stir in the inner vault. 
A footstep, it seemed to be; and that was followed by a groan. 

A cold sweat came out all over him; his limbs trembled, his 
blood ceased to circulate. He was bound to the spot, it seemed, 
and could not move hand or foot. Then he heard hinges creak, 
and he felt that the door of the inner vault was swung open, and 
that something passed out. 

At this moment a light shone under the door—the outer door of 
the crypt; some one was descending the ladder; the door was 
swung open. Patty appeared with a candle in her hand. 

She gave a shriek as she passed in, and recoiled; she would 
have slipped and fallen back into the dock, but Edward, who had 
recovered his senses at her appearance, and had sprung forward to 
meet her, caught her by the arm and saved her. Then he saw that 
there was another form in the crypt—a spectre, it seemed—white, 
bloodless, with staring eyes—the murdered man, his victim. 

Yes; it was the murdered man come to life again. After a 
moment’s horror and incredulity, the conviction came to his heart 
in a rush of intense joy. He was not a man-slayer; the blood of 
this man was not on his hands. 

‘ John,’ he cried, running forward with outstretched arms, ‘ will 
you forgive me? O God! how glad Iam!’ 

John recoiled, and waved him away with his hand. ‘If Iam 
not dead,’ he said, ‘it is no thanks to you. Help me, young 
woman,’ he cried; ‘ this man is a murderer.’ 

Edward pulled-to the door of the crypt, locked it, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘ John, let us talk reasonably.’ 

‘ Let me out first; let me out of this den of murderers—this 
horrible vault.’ 

After the first revulsion of joy, the old troubles set in once 
more. Everything began again. They were still at the mercy of 
this man—he and his father. 

‘John,’ went on Edward, ‘I struck you down indeed; but re- 
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member the provocation. Lucy, whom you deceived, is my sister. 
But I will say nothing about that now; that is all at an end.’ 

‘Tam half dead with thirst and hunger,’ cried John ; ‘ let me out.’ 

‘You shall have drink and refreshment; you shall be let out, 
John, but first you must make me a promise. I shall say nothing 
about Lucy ; all that shall be as if it had never been. But, John, 
you must help me to save my father.’ 

‘ What do you mean ?’ 

‘My poor father. He is old, you know, John, and half frantic 
with trouble. He has put your name toa bill. It shall all be paid; 
but—’ 

‘ He has forged my name ?’ 

Edward nodded. 

‘ Well, let me out, and I will see what I can do.’ 

‘No; I must have your promise, John; I must have your 
promise. Remember what it means: my father in prison—dying 
in a prison; do you understand ?’ 

‘ Let me out; I have been buried alive, man. Young woman, 
help me.’ 

‘Do as he tells you,’ said Patty. ‘ Promise him not to hurt 
his father.’ 

‘Well, I promise ; only give me drink and food.’ 

Edward paused, irresolute. What was the worth of this promise, 
thus extorted? Would it be binding even in a court of honour ? 
What security should he take ? 

‘ John, I must have it in writing—an acknowledgment that you 
authorised father to write your name.’ 

‘ Very well, in writing ; only let me have some water.’ 

Edward whispered to Patty, ‘ Is all right up aloft ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘There was a man.wanted you. I told him 
you had not come in yet, and he is outside waiting for you. But 
all is right in the yard.’ 

‘I will bring you food and drink, John, and pen and ink. Patty, 
will you stay here ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Patty. There was a tremor in her voice, however, 
that showed she didn’t like it. 

‘What shall I do?’ muttered Edward. ‘0, I know now; I will 
fetch Scipio.’ 

He went up the ladder and through the trap, and whistled for 
the dog. Presently he heard him coming down from the top room 
where he generally made his lair, shuffling and shambling, his broken 
chain rattling against the stair. 

‘I want you to come down this ladder, Scipio,’ said Edward, 
descending just before his nose. 

Scipio felt with his paws, didn’t like the insecurity of the ladder, 
whined and snuffed, but would not come down. Hulse took him by 
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the collar, and dragged him down the ladder and into the crypt. 
Here he seemed to recognise the scent of his old aversion, and, 
bristling up, began to growl ferociously. 

‘ John, go inside, into the inner room, and shut the door, or I'll 
not be answerable for Scipio. I'll bring you food and drink in a 
minute, but go in and get out of Scipio’s way.’ 

John made a hasty retreat into the inner crypt, and shut the 
door. 

‘ Now, Scipio,’ said Edward, ‘ guard him.’ 

As soon as he had gone the inner door opened, and the head of 
John Jones was cautiously protruded. 

‘ Come here, young woman,’ he whispered; ‘I want to speak 
to you.’ 

Scipio half raised his head and growled, but did not stir. 

‘ Well, what do you want ?’ said Patty. 

‘I will give you fifty pounds if you will go and tell the police 
where I am, and tell them to send men to break open everything ; 
when I am free you shall have fifty pounds—more than that, a 
hundred.’ 

‘ But he has promised to let you go.’ 

‘I mistrust him; he means to leave me here, to be buried 
alive.’ 

‘It is too late,’ she said; ‘ Edward is returning.’ 

Edward reappeared, carrying with him bread and cold meat, a 
bottle of wine, and a jug of water. 

‘Don’t trust him,’ whispered Patty, as he passed her on his 
way to the inner chamber. 

Edward put down the food and drink before his prisoner, plac- 
ing them on a stone bench that ran round the sides of the crypt. 
John fell-to like a famished man. 

‘Why not trust him ?’ said Edward softly, coming back to 
Patty. 

‘Because he means to deceive you. He has been trying to 
bribe me.’ 

‘What shall I do ?’ 

‘Leave him here for the present. He can’t get out ?’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ : 

‘Nor make himself heard-?’ 

‘ Impossible.’ 

‘Leave him here, then, till you get safe away—you and your 
father ; then I will come and let him out.’ 

‘Patty, you are an angel of wisdom. He shall have a mattress 
to sleep upon and plenty of food, and in twenty-four hours we shall 
be out of reach of pursuit. Come, Patty, and help me to make things 
ready for our journey.’ 
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CuHapter XIX. 


‘I am not mad; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity.’ 


WRETCHED as Lucy Hulse had been whilst the fate of her lover 
hung in suspense, she was yet more miserable now that she had 
read that accursed letter. It poisoned all her thoughts of him. She 
would not believe that it represented his real mind—he had repented 
and come to her once more. But that he should have harboured 
thoughts so selfish and unkind pierced her heart with ineffable 
pangs. She had set him upon a pedestal, half as*hero, half as 
saint, and it was almost as bitter a pang to lose the ideal as the 
actual lover. 

But in the midst of it all her intense desire to recover and 
rescue her lover—or, at all events, to ascertain his fate—came upon 
her with double force. Dreadful as was the thought that her bro- 
ther was to be suspected of causing his disappearance, she had no 
alternative but to entertain it. How had he come by that letter ? 
What was the meaning of his strange behaviour of the last few 
days ? 

Whatever the secret might be, Patty was well acquainted with 
it. Patty had seen John Jones enter the yard, no doubt; she had 
never seen him leave it: Lucy was convinced that she had lied 
when she said so. Among them and within the walls of Ebbsfleet 
was the solution of the mystery to be sought. That she would 
come to the bottom of the mystery, Lucy was determined ; what she 
would do if her worst fears were confirmed, and she found in her 
brother the assassin of John Jones, she refused to take thought of. 
That this very night something was being enacted, some secret pro- 
ceeding in which she had no share, she felt convinced. Edward 
had introduced Patty to his home, had announced that she had 
come on a visit for a week or more, and her mother and father had 
received the intimation as a matter of course. Her mother had been 
crying all ‘day, but she had been busy too; ever since Patty came 
there was a subdued bustle of preparation in the house. Trunks 
were bemg packed, linen was being got together, everything be- 
tokened some setting out on a journey. But Lucy was kept entirely 
in the dark as to the meaning of it all. And why? 

They were all trying to screen her brother, to secure his escape. 
Why should they mistrust her if they did not know that he was 
answerable to her for her lover ? 

That night, at ten o’clock, Lucy said good-night to the house- 
hold, but instead of going to bed as usual, she wrapped herself up 
in a dark dressing-gown, and set herself to watch at an upper win- 
dow that commanded a view of the yard. She had not been long at 
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her post before she saw Edward moving across the yard. He went 
and unlocked the warehouse, and returned to the house. Presently 
he crossed the yard again. The moon shone out just at the mo- 
ment, and Lucy saw distinctly that he carried a burden on his back. 
Quick as thought, Lucy ran down the stairs and into the yard, but 
when she reached the warehouse door it was locked. The house 
door had been left open, and Lucy saw next moment that Patty 
stood in the doorway peering out into the yard, and she carried a 
basket in her hand. 

Lucy hid herself behind a pile of drain-pipes, close to the ware- 
house door, and watched Patty, who tripped across the yard, and 
knocked gently at the warehouse door. 

Presently she heard the key turn in the lock, and Edward came 
out into the uncertain moonlight. 

‘What have you got, Patty?’ he said. 

‘O, ever so many things; enough to keep one for a week.’ 

‘Does Lucy suspect anything, do you think ?’ 

‘I don’t think so; poor Lucy !’ 

‘ Yes, it’s sad for her, but what can we do ?’ 

Patty whispered something to Edward, who laughed. 

That laugh hardened Lucy’s heart against him. 

‘Now, Ned dear,’ said Patty, ‘ good- bye till morning, and keep 
up your spirits.’ 

Ned put his arm round her waist and kissed her. 

Lucy shuddered. She remembered how John would thus put 
his arm round her; and of all this they had robbed her. 

Patty ran across the yard, and disappeared in the house. 

Edward took a few turns up and down the yard, and then went 
and stood on the margin of the wharf, and watched the turbid waters 
rolling downwards to the sea. 

When he had his back fairly turned to her, Lucy ran across the 
space in front of the doorway, and passed into the old warehouse. 
A feeble ray of light gleamed at the end of the long low room. It 
came from her brother’s workshop. She made her way towards it, 
trembling in every limb; perhaps she was to see the solution of 
this terrible riddle. 

In the corner of the little workshop was a brazier of glowing 
charcoal and a soldering iron. A strong smell of solder and the 
fumes of the charcoal made the atmosphere quite mephitic. There 
was nothing else to be seen in the room except the carpenter’s 
bench and a rude wooden seat. Was there nothing else ? 

Yes, there was the case clamped with iron. It was fastened 
up now, soldered up, and nailed down. It was the same box she 
had seen open not long before. 

She looked hurriedly round to see if any means were at hand to 
open the box. Her gaze suddenly fixed itself upon the floor. There 
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was a dark fresh stain there, a hideous patch close by the vice ; and 
there, caught between the leg of the bench and the iron of the vice, 
hung a glove. 

It was a lavender kid glove, almost clean, as if it had been 
carried, and not worn; it was John’s glove, the right-hand one, that 
he used to swing about by the fingers—thus he had carried it on 
Sunday; and now— it was hardly soiled, but there was a spot upon 
it, a rusty discoloured spot. Was it blood ? 

She could not reason, she could not think. She could only 
press her hands to her head, grovelling on the floor, laying her 
head against the cold iron; and when she looked up, she saw her 
brother standing over her, looking pale and menacing. 

‘ Edward,’ she cried, ‘ what have you done with him, what have 
you done with him ?’ 

He answered not a word, but took her by the hand, and led her 
away. 
The bell of St. Paul’s tolled out the hour of midnight, and before 
the grand reverberations died away, all the clanging bells of all the 
churches in the City rang out with multitudinous voice. 

‘ Lucy,’ said Edward, when he had locked the warehouse door 
behind him, ‘I hoped to spare you. The man is dead to you; you 
will never see him again. You must not desert your futher, your 
brother, for such a man_as that.’ 

Lucy gave a wild despairing cry, and ran towards the margin of 
the river. Everything was lost, everything—she had better die. 

Edward caught her, and threw his arms round her, as she stood 
on the brink of the dark river. 

‘ Loose me,’ she cried, ‘loose me! Your hands are red! let me 
go!’ 

He took her up and carried her into the house. 

‘ Lucy,’ he said, ‘ whatever I have done, I have done for you and 
my father. Don’t blame me till you know all.’ 

Lucy’s overwrought sensibilities had given way; she could only 
sit on the stairs, and cry and moan, and wring her hands. Edward 
looked round in despair. 

Was this the home that had once been so placid and happy? 
Were those the stairs over whose banisters he had clambered as a 
boy? Was not all this an evil dream that the light of morning 
would dispel? No, it was all real; the morning would only bring 
danger, flight, perhaps escape into exile, perhaps capture and shame- 
ful imprisonment ; and Lucy, what would become of her? 

A light shone on the stairs, the only light in his darkness, for 
there was Patty’s face looking down upon him, powerful, resolute, 
faithful. 

‘Leave your sister to me, Ned,’ she whispered, ‘and you go and 
get some sleep; you will want all your strength to-morrow, nay to-day.’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 


THE FLIGHT. 


Tue day had, indeed, come—the day of the hejira. St. Paul’s 
clock had just struck four, and opposite the wharf was the boat with 
Markwood in it, and Stimson, one of the yard-men ; they rested on 
their oars, paddling gently every now and then to hold their place 
against the tide, which was running upwards. Dawn was approach- 
ing; white vapours were curling on the waters; over the mists the 
shadowy dome of St. Paul’s rose, indistinct in its grandeur. The 
golden cross was touched by the eastern glow. 

Wrapped in a heavy cloak, shivering and trembling, Fleetwood 
Hulse, leaning on the arm of his son, tottered across the yard. 

Edward looked at his father with strangely commingled emotions. 
For this man, bowed by age, frosted by many winters, trembling on 
life’s utmost verge, he, his son, had sacrificed all the prospect and 
future of his young life. Was it right ? was this flickering flame of 
life worth such a sacrifice? Then, again, there came upon him a 
feeling of deep compassion. To this man, almost childish again by 
reason of his age, temptation had come, and at a time when all his 
faculties of resistance had been weakened. Gradual decadence, the 
narrowing of means at a time when the comforts of life seem doubly 
necessary, his eager desire to preserve for his children some vestiges 
of his former social position, his fiery temper, that chafed under 
small pecuniary obligations—all these causes had hurried him into 
that fatal weakness. 

Markwood tossed his oar as a signal that he was ready; a few 
strokes brought the boat to the side. Some packages were thrown 
in; Edward helped his father into the boat, and then turned to say 
good-bye to Patty. 

‘God bless you, Ned,’ she said; ‘perhaps some day we may 
meet again.’ 

Ned sighed ; he couldn’t say it was likely. He felt that this 
was a parting for evermore. He held her in his arms and kissed her 
on the lips; she clung to him for a moment, and then he was gone ; 
the boat was speeding up the stream, half lost in the wreathing mists. 

Away they went on the top of the tide, a pair of powerful oars 
urging them on. As they shot the arch of Blackfriars, a six-oared 
boat was coming down through another arch. It was the police 
boat. 

The men peered and stared, but they could make out nothing 
distinctly. They eased their oars, however, immediately ; backed ; 
began to turn in the tideway. 

Markwood and his companion had laid-to with a will; the six- 
oared boat was lost in the mist; a few moments brought them to 
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the stairs by Waterloo-bridge. A barge that was moored there con- 
cealed the boat for a moment, and they saw the police boat go past 
at a swinging pace, right through the centre arch of the bridge. 

In a few moments they would be safe. Stimson shouldered the 
luggage and hurried them into the Waterloo-road. Markwood fas- 
tened up the boat, and followed at a more leisurely pace. No one 
followed them ; the Waterloo-road was deserted. A dusty old clock 
in a grimy steeple by a frowsy iron bridge that spans the unlovely 
street still stood at its customary ten minutes past six ; and Edward 
felt a spasm of momentary terror as he instinctively accepted its 
record as fact, and thought they were too late. 

They reached the platform by the flight of steps on the river-side 
of the iron bridge. The station was dark and gloomy in the feeble 
light of foggy morning. Most of the offices were shut; a lamp 
burnt in the booking-office, one or two were alight along the plat- 
form. A small knot of porters were getting in each other’s way and 
confusedly doing nothing. A busy engine was in front, picking up 
carriages here and there and butting them on to the waiting train. 
A group of humble people—sailors, labourers, Joafers—were clustered 
alongside. 

Markwood was going to see them off at Southampton. When 
the steamer was fairly out to sea he was going back to tell Patty 
that all was right. Patty would know what that meant, and would 
go and release Mr. John. 

The bell rang; Ned took his seat beside his father in a third- 
class carriage. He—grim, sulky, unshaven—buried his head in the 
collar of his cloak and said never a word. Slowly passed the hours 
of their journey; each stopping-place was an agony of doubt and 
apprehension, each starting whistle a signal of reprieve. This, too, 
came to an end. 

Presently they stood on the quay at Southampton, and as Ed- 
ward felt the first fresh full breeze from the sea, he recovered for a 
moment the buoyancy of his spirits. It seemed the greeting of a 
new world, that sweet westerly breeze. The sniff of the brine, the 
plash of the waves, were hope and comfort to him. His father drew 
his cloak about him, shivered, and grumbled about the cold. 

They went aboard the steamer as she lay by the quay, and stowed 
themselves and their baggage in the steerage. Nobody took any 
notice of them except a man who took their names and fares. By 
and by the steam began to throb hoarsely from the pipe, a bell 
rang, strangers went ashore; Markwood took his leave, and 
wrung Ned’s hand without saying a word. When the paddles began 
to move, and the steamer moved into the middle of the stream, 
Edward felt as though danger were past. He saw his father stowed 
away below as comfortably as he could manage it, and then came up 
and loitered carelessly about the deck, watching the bustle of pre- 
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paration, the tender coming off with the mails, shore-boats putting 
off with belated passengers. This was a German steamer, and there 
was already a considerable crowd of emigrants on board, and the 
people who came off from the shore were mostly cabin pas- 
sengers; not business-like habitués such as you meet on the 
Cunard boats, but people unused to long voyages apparently, curious 
and observant. 

The tender brought a good load of passengers, and as the bell 
raug once more for all idlers to leave, the ascending stream was met 
by a current of people, who, not being for the voyage, were hurrying 
out of the ship, and a little confusion ensued. Edward drew near 
to the gangway, eagerly noting all who came on board, when among 
the last of the incoming procession he spied a couple of figures 
which seemed strangely familiar to him. The man had his felt hat 
pulled down over his brows, and his face was only partly visible. 
The woman, who seemed to be young and of an elegant figure, was 
closely veiled, so that her features were unrecognisable ; but she 
wore a shawl—a warm black-and-white shawl, the sight of which gave 
Edward a thrill; for with a shawl like that were connected in his 
mind some of the sweetest, tenderest passages in his life. That 
shawl, or the exact counterpart of it, was Patty’s. 

Edward started forward, to identify the couple if possible, but 
entangled in the crowd, he could not reach them; they had disap- 
peared in the cuddy. Edward watched at the hatchway, and pre- 
sently the man reappeared, alone. He had not been mistaken—it 
was Bilfil, Who could be his companion ? 

A sudden pang of jealousy shot across his heart. Was it pos- 
sible it could be Patty? Ned had seen Bilfil’s letter to her, had 
laughed at it with her; but was it not possible that, in her girlish 
giddiness, she had been tempted by the prospect of the day’s plea- 
sure, and had come down for a trip to the Isle of Wight ? And yet, 
surely a bright sharp girl like Patty could not be so deceived. The 
bare suspicion, however, was maddening; it must be set at rest, 
one way or the other. He ran forward, and seized Bilfil by the arm 
as he reached the deck. All the danger of being recognised, and 
most of all by Bilfil, seemed as nothing to him compared with the 
danger that menaced Patty. 

‘Who is the lady you have with you? I insist that you take 
me to her.’ 

Bilfil threw him off. ‘What!’ he cried, as soon as he recog- 
nised Edward Hulse. ‘Impudent scoundrel! What! you are run- 
ning away from the people you have robbed. Is there no policeman 
here to take this rogue into custody ?’ 

It seemed hardly likely that this appeal should ‘be answered ; 
but so it was. One of the first to come on board from the, tender 
had been Mr. Brass, the detective, with a Secretary of State’s war- 
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rant for the apprehension of Edward Hulse in his pocket. Edward’s 
arms were seized from behind; before he could recover himself, a 
pair of handcuffs had been clasped to his wrist. 

‘ Not on your account, Mr. Bilfil,’ said Brass, touching his hat. 
‘ More serious thing than that, sir—wilful murder.’ 

‘I’m not surprised,’ said Bilfil. ‘ I have nothing to say to him, 
officer; unless, Mr. Hulse,’ he cried, with mock politeness, ‘ you 
have any message for Patty.’ 

Edward, handcuffed as he was, made a dash at Bilfil; but he 
was quickly seized by the practised hand of Brass, who managed 
him as easily as he might have done a trussed fowl. Before he 
knew where he was, he was hurried down the ship’s side and lying 
in the stern of a small boat, that was bobbing up and down on the 
waves. 

The great wheels of the steamship began to move, churning up 
the waters into huge cataracts of foam; the master and the pilot, 
high above, guided her hither and thither with a wave of the hands ; 
the boat seemed to dart away from the ship’s side. All that Edward 
could see in that last look was a white head thrust over the taffrail 
rails, two hands vainly gesticulating to him, whilst on the poop the 
straw-coloured Bilfil stood and watched the scene. It would make 
a forcible opening for his first contribution to the Daily Mentor. 
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*O Lord, methought what torture ’twere to drown.’ 





Brriz, having thoroughly made up his mind that Patty should 
accompany him to America, had no scruples in devising the scheme 
| which we have seen worked so successfully. If the girl would meet 
| him to go to the Isle of Wight, it could do her no harm to go to 
| America with him. When she saw the thing was inevitable, she 
i would submit with a good grace. After all, it was a far better 
| destiny for her than marrying a man in her own station in life, or 
that objectionable pauper, Hulse. It was all for her own good and 
his pleasure. He would settle something handsome upon her, so that 
she should be independent even of him. They would have a glorious 
time in America; would travel en prince. All that New York could 
furnish in the way of dress and trinkets should be at her disposal. 
For the immediate necessities of the voyage there was a very sufti- 
| cient supply belonging to his wife: he called in the assistance of a 
female, had them packed up in two trunks, and forwarded them to 
Southampton. He then secured a state cabin for Mr. and Mrs. 

Bilfil, and awaited events. 
All had gone well. Patty had been too much agitated to notice 
the difference between the Ryde packet and the American steamer ; 
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the awkward interruption threatened by the unexpected appearance 
of Edward Hulse had been suddenly and satisfactorily removed. 
Now it only remained to break the matter to the young lady—to 
acquaint her of his gracious intentions respecting her. He felt the 
matter to be a little awkward. It was a sudden unprepared-for event ; 
it might even be thought an outrage; but probably everything 
would go well. A girl like Patty would not have taken the step 
she had done in meeting him without having weighed the conse- 
quences. 

Well, he would go down-stairs and begin his explanation. She 
sat on a sofa in the cuddy; her veil was half raised, but he could 
not see her face, as her head was turned away from him. She held 
a book listlessly in her hand, but was not reading. 

‘ Dear Patty,’ he said, softly seating himself by her side. 

She turned swiftly round upon him, raising her veil and con- 
fronting him with flashing eyes. Bilfil recoiled in amazement and 
dismay. The woman was his wife. 

‘Yes, I have met you here,’ she said sternly, ‘that we may 
make some arrangement together. I have sufficient proof of your 
character. I want to have nothing more to say to you; but I will 
not be robbed. Give me the money that is mine, the five hundred 
pounds that were paid into your hands when uncle died, and I will 
trouble you no more. Give me this money now, and when the boat 
reaches the island we will part and meet no more.’ 

Mrs. Bilfil was never sparing of voice or gesticulation; in her 
then mood she was defiant of the opinion of the world; all the world 
might know her grievances ifit pleased. But Bilfil, cast down from 
the passionate ardour of illicit love to the humiliating level of a public 
encounter with his wife—Bilfil was keenly sensitive to public opinion. 
That he was ridiculous, disgraced in the eyes of his world, cut him 
to the very quick. But there was this help for him, his wife would 
keep her word. He would give her the five hundred pounds: he 
had never really meant to keep the money, only it hadn’t been con- 
venient to him to pay it on the moment. He had the money in his 
pocket in circular notes. 

‘ You shall have your way,’ he said at last, ‘ only be calm ; don’t 
make a disturbance. You don’t seem to know that you are on the 
way to America.’ 

‘ America!’ cried Mrs. Bilfil, ‘and with you! Let me get out; 
I will stop the ship! Where is the captain ?’ 

‘Heavens! don’t make a fuss,’ cried Bilfil. ‘I will see if you 
can be put ashore.’ 

The pilot was still on board ; a yawl was bearing down fast upon 
the steamer to take him off. Yes, the lady could go ashore with 

the pilot if she chose to forfeit her passage-money. There was 
no objection on the part of Mrs. Bilfil to go ashore in the pilot-boat. 
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She was nervously anxious to get away from the ship at any price. 
She was presently lowered into the pilot-boat, and went off with her 
five hundred pounds. 

As the yawl by degrees lessened to a mere speck on the horizon, 
Bilfil gradually recovered his composure. After all, he had been 
saved some ugly qualms of conscience, of which he had just sufficient, 
not to prevent him from doing a bad action, but to make him 
uncomfortable when he had done it. He had been, at all events, 
saved a great deal of trouble and expense. The afternoon was fine ; 
the coast of Cornwall lay on their starboard quarter, a blue ethereal 
sea bank ; the sea was calm and placid. Despite his annoyances, Bil- 
fil began to feel the pleasant influences of the scene and time. He 
dined in the saloon at three, at six he partook of tea, at nine he 
had biscuits and brandy-and-water, and then he went on deck to 
smoke a last cigar before he turned in for the night. 

On the sponson under the lee of the paddle-box Bilfil took his 
place, watching the undulating waters, the sparkling wake of the big 
ship. How would those tossing waves delight to swallow up his little 
life ! how small he felt among their grandeur, how feeble in the midst 
of the great powers of Nature! Yes, on the whole Bilfil was glad 
that he had been disappointed in carrying off that girl. It would 
have been an ugly thing to have remembered ; and now his memory 
was not charged with over-much evil. And in the presence of the 
dark and lurid sea, whose breakers, tipped with flashing sparkles of 
light, seemed incessantly to pursue him, flinging up every now and 
then white foaming crests, which sometimes almost touched him as 
he stood, lathering and frothing among the wooden lattice-work at 
his feet, sinking into unknown depths of black and awful void,—in 
the presence of the sad and solemn sea it were well to be free of 
much evil memory. 

Supposing he fell forward into the sea, and, flung up for a mo- 
ment on the crest of a wave, saw the lights of the cuddy glowing 
and twinkling over the dark billows, would that be a comfort to him, 
sinking there in the sea? would it be any use to him that human 
creatures were there, full of life and hope, and he a castaway ? 
What would be his thought in that supreme moment, which would 
surely be one of agony, when his body would circle down into the 
fathomless depths, when his tortured soul would quit its tenement of 
clay—where to abide? Would it flit upon the surface of the sea, 
following like a storm-bird the swiftly-flying lights of the ship? or 
down among the tangled weeds and crunched shells, among the vast 
débris of these wild waves, imprisoned perhaps for countless ages in 
the gathering mass, that tiny force, that small but subtle essence, 
which would not stir the fiame of a candle, which would not move 
the down on the softest breast of the daintiest bird of heaven, and 
yet which was indeed his all, his life, his soul? Where, then, would it 
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forth fare? Thus he mused in loneliness among the waves of the 
sea, and thus sped the few remaining moments of his life. 

Fleetwood Hulse, when he had seen his son torn away in the 
grasp of the officers of the law, wild with grief, with fury, had tried 
to fling himself over into the boat in which Edward was being car- 
ried away; but there were kindly arms to hold him back. The rough 
emigrants that were about him grieved with the poor old man whose 
son had been torn away from him, tried to soothe and comfort him; 
but he, bereft of everything—homeless, helpless, forlorn—could not 
be consoled ; but only raved and tore his hair, and cried and blas- 
phemed. The surgeon came to him, and had him tied up in a bunk; 
and then he grew quieter, and seemed to recover his lost wits; so 
that presently he was unbound, and joined a rough party at their 
tea. He was very quiet now and submissive, was sorry he had 
given so much trouble; he couldn’t exactly remember what it was 
all about; but he was an old man, and had seen a deal of trouble. 
He was of good family, too; he wasn’t what he appeared to be; 
when his friends knew who had been so kind to him, he trusted 
they would do something for them. In the mean time he was bound 
for America, where he hoped to meet his son. Not the son you have 
seen, not Edward, but John, who died out there, he thought; and 
when he came back he would have them all to dinner at Ebbsfleet. 

And the people who were with him humoured him and his fan- 
cies, so that after a while they got very merry together, and laughed 
a good deal; and old Hulse told them stories which had neither 
beginning nor end, but which were very funny for all that. - But as 
the night drew on he became restless again ; he said he must go and 
walk on the deck, and his friends followed him; but they lost sight 
of him all in a moment, and they never saw the old man again. 

For he, wandering along, up the deck, past the fore-cabins, past 
the engine hatches, came to the larboard paddle-box, and saw lean- 
ing there, placidly smoking and musing, the man who had ruined 
him, the man who had betrayed Edward, the man who had been the 
cause of their misery,—the man Bilfil; and seized with an access of 
fury—blind unreasoning fury—all the failing forces of his life gather- 
ing themselves up for one gulp of sweet revenge, old Fleetwood 
Hulse threw himself upon the man Bilfil, and seizing him round the 
waist, before he could utter a word, or a cry, or make a motion of 
defence, he whirled him round and off his narrow standing-place, 
and uttering a loud cry, sprang with him into the sea. 

The captain saw the men fall over, horror-struck ; he saw them 
from his bridge; he could not help. Life-buoys were thrown over, 
the engines were stopped, a boat was presently lowered and pulled 
towards the spot where the men had disappeared ; but it was useless, 
and everybody knew it would be useless; the two men had perished 
miserably long ago. 
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CuHapter XXII. 


THE FLARE IN THE SKY. 


As the boat containing her lover and his fortunes disappeared 
among the river mists, Patty, with her eyes full of tears, turned 
away from the wharf and went back to the house. Within, the close 
confined air seemed to choke her; all the more that she was des- 
perately tired and oppressed with trouble and evil forebodings. The 
excitement she had felt in assisting Edward to get away had kept 
her up hitherto; now all of a sudden she gave way; she felt alto- 
gether lifeless and unstrung, a mere bundle of jarring fibres. The 
aspect of things about her, too, was strange and unfamiliar. She 
had been honoured with the best bedchamber.' A gloomy catafalque 
of a bed, with faded moreen hangings, stood in one corner; old- 
fashioned rattling presses and chests of drawers cumbered up the 
room. The window looked out on the blank dull side of a warehouse. 

Patty couldn’t go to bed here; she felt the appearance of every- 
thing was repellent and uninviting. She took up a book and began 
to read, but the letters danced before her eyes; the words she read 
conveyed no meaning to her. Then she heard the door opposite 
hers—Lucy’s bedroom—pushed open, and some one stole gently 
out and down the stairs. The front door was quickly opened and 
shut ; then the postern creaked and jarred onits hinges. Lucy had 
gone out! What could she be doing abroad so early as this ? Per- 
haps she was merely taking a morning walk for the sake of fresh 
air—like Patty, she might be oppressed with the closeness and dul- 
ness of the house. 

Lucy was out for about an hour. She came in as cautiously 
and quietly as she had gone out. The day was fully opened now; 
and sounds of life were frequent, the rattling of carts and wagons, 
the cries of itinerant traders. Patty had an intense desire to go 
home. She was hungering for a little sympathy and consolation ; 
she wanted to have a good talk with her father. He would be home 
now from the office, and having his breakfast. It would be so com- 
fortable to drop in upon them and share the meal. She couldn’t 
stay here any longer, she felt, now that Edward was gone. Nobody 
cared for her here. Mrs. Hulse was kind, but cold and dignified, 
and Lucy—Lucy was hateful. Patty scrawled a little note to Mrs. 
Hulse, saying that she knew father wanted her at home, and she 
would go, now that she was of no farther use; but that she would 
come in the evening with Mr. Markwood, Edward’s friend, and see 
if she could be of any service to them. That was carrying out the 
plans she had laid out with Ned. These arrangements Patty men- 
tally recapitulated, in order that she might not forget anything she 
had to do. In the first place, when Markwood came back from 
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Southampton, he was to call at Trinity-square for Patty. Then she 
was to tell him about the vault, and John Jones, who was a prisoner 
there; and they were to go together and release him. By that 
time Edward and his father would be beyond the reach of pursuit. 

Next they had agreed that the best course would be to hire a 
couple of vans, and clear the house that night of everything valuable 
in the way of furniture, and sell it to a broker. It would realise 
sixty or seventy pounds, and that would keep Mrs. Hulse and Lucy 
till they heard from America. As soon as Ned got a situation over 
there, he had told her that he would send for them all to join him— 
Patty as well, although in her own mind she had not half decided 
to go. 

In the mean time there was a whole clear day before her to do 
as she pleased, and she let herself out of the postern door with a 
strange feeling of elation and recovered liberty. She ran all the 
way home, but after all she was not in time for breakfast. Her 
father had come home early this morning, and her mother was just 
clearing away the breakfast-things, very busy and cross. 

‘ What, home already, Patty,’ she cried, in high-pitched, un- 
amiable tones. ‘Couldn’t you get on with your young man no 
better than that? You don’t want your breakfast, I hope ?’ 

‘Indeed I do, mother.’ 

‘Then you must make do with that drop of cold coffee and a bit 
of bread. Why didn’t you get your breakfast with them? they 
ain’t cheeked you, have they?’ 

‘O no, they’ve been very civil to me, mother, but I felt kind 
of home-sick.’ 

‘ Pish,’ cried Mrs. Robinson; ‘ such nonsense! Why, Patty, I 
hope you haven’t had no foolish tiff with Edward? You hold him 
fast, whatever you do, and keep your temper for such times as you 
have him booked all safe.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Polly loftily, ‘do you think I’d make myself dif- 
ferent from what I really am to deceive Edward; or that I’d hold 
him to me if he wanted to break away ?’ 

‘Well, your father and me would anyhow,’ cried Mrs. Robinson. 
‘I’ve no patience with such nonsense. Five hundred pounds his 
promise is worth to you at the very lowest, and more if it come to an 
action for breach ; and you talking about letting him go!’ 

‘Why, mother,’ cried Patty, with a touch of gratified spleen, 
‘Edward’s away to America this very morning. How will you get 
your five hundred pounds out of him there ?’ 

‘Gone to Ameriky !’ screamed Mrs. Robinson, putting down the 
plate she was polishing with a crash among the rest of the crockery. 
‘Gone to Ameriky, and you knew it; knew it, and never told me. 
O you minx!’ 

She threw herself into a chair, and wrung her hands piteously. 
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‘ Why, what good should I have done by telling you, mother ?’ 

‘ Do you think I'd have let him go? Oyou stupid! Not till he’d 
found bail, I wouldn’t—’sponsible bail as he’d come back again, or 
else give you your dues.’ 

‘ But you couldn’t have stopped him, mother,’ cried Patty scorn- 
fully. 

‘Then I’d have gone with him. Yes, I’d have stuck to him 
like wax, as you may say, till he’d done you justice.’ 

‘But father wouldn’t have liked your going off to sea with a 
young man.’ 

‘ Father be bothered!’ cried Mrs. Robinson; ‘much good he is or 
you either. I’ve no patience with you, silly noodle-pipes! ‘<‘ O, let 
him alone, mother,” says you; ‘‘O, don’t bother him, mother; 0, 
he’s a gentleman, and mustn’t be spoken roughly to.” La, I'll 
speak to him if I get a chance.’ 

‘ Don’t go on so, mother,’ cried Patty. ‘ Ned and I understand 
each other, and if we never marry it won’t be for want of the will.’ 

Mrs. Robinson sighed a hopeless kind of sigh, as if it were no use 
reasoning with such a perverted intellect. Patty herself, although 
she spoke cheerfully enough, did not in her own heart feel any great 
hope of a satisfactory ending to her troubles. She acknowledged to 
herself that she had ventured her fortunes on a desperate under- 
taking. She would not go back now, but she could not help wish- 
ing, for the moment, that she had never seen the face of Edward 
Hulse. This thought, however, she quickly dismissed, and began 
to ponder over the work she had still to do. The image of the un- 
happy young man imprisoned in the underground vault rose con- 
tinually in her mind; but after all, his sufferings would be short, 
and he had only got what he richly deserved for having been so 
cruel and faithless to Lucy. What was her own share of responsi- 
bility in keeping him shut up, she didn’t know. She thought un- 
easily that she might be in some danger. They might put her in 
prison, perhaps. That would be very dreadful, but she would bear 
it all for Ned’s sake. 

In the mean time, as no action could be taken till Markwood 
appeared, the best thing she could do was to take as much rest as 
possible. She was worn out with fatigue and excitement, and no 
sooner reached her own room and laid herself down than, soothed by 
the familiar aspect of her surroundings, she fell into a profound 
slumber. She roused herself at one o’clock for dinner, and then 
went to sleep again on the sofa in the drawing-room, and she slept 
till it was almost dark; and then was aroused by a great bustle in 
the room, and found that Mrs. Bilfil had just returned, accompanied 
by Markwood, and had surprised her in her slumbers. 

Margaret was in the highest spirits, laughing and talking vehe- 
mently. Markwood had met her at the station at Southampton, 
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and had escorted her home. The possession of her little capital, five 
hundred pounds in crisp notes, in her pocket, had quite transformed 
her. She had spent a little of it already, having bought herself a 
handsome scarf, and a pair of gold ear-rings for Patty. She wouldn’t 
hear of Patty’s leaving the sofa, but ensconced herself comfortably in 
the easy-chair opposite, and made Markwood take a seat beside her. 

‘It has been a most exciting day,’ said Margaret, ‘but everything 
has gone off so well. Markwood has just told me about poor Ed- 
ward. I had no idea that such a thing was possible, but I am so 
glad he has got safely away; for I feel sure that it was on my ac- 
count that he was persecuted. But to think of his being so foolish 
as to put himself in Bilfil’s power !’ 

‘ You haven’t heard half the story yet,’ said Patty stiffly; ‘ when 
you know all you'll have a very different opinion of Edward. And 
now, Mr. Markwood, I want you to go with me to Ebbsfleet.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Markwood, with the slightest show of reluct- 
ance; he was tired, and felt himself exceedingly comfortable, and was 
quite charmed by the society of Mrs. Bilfil. 

‘I think I will go with you. I haven’t seen the Fleetwood 
Hulses for I don’t know how long, and now that they are in trouble— 
And perhaps,’ cried Margaret with new-born dignity, ‘I may be of 
use to them.’ 

‘ Then we'll all go,’ said Markwood gaily, getting up and walk- 
ing to the window; ‘the night is fine. Hallo!’ he cried in an ex- 
cited way, ‘ what a terrific glow in the sky over yonder—tongues of 
flame too, and showers of sparks! Why, there is a tremendous fire 
somewhere ; and, by heaven, it’s just in the direction of Ebbsfleet !’ 

Patty sprang to her feet in an agony of fear. ‘ Let us go this 
instant; come, run!’ she cried. ‘O what horror, if it should be 
Ebbsfleet !’ She thought in terror of the young man immured in 
the vault—of the locked-up warehouse, the key of which was in 
her own pocket. 

‘Calm yourself, my dear,’ cried Markwood; ‘there is no danger 
to life, there can be no danger, even if it should be Ebbsfleet—and 
it may be fifty other places—all living souls would be rescued. It’s 
not like a fire in the dead of night, when everybody is in bed and 
asleep.’ 

‘ You don’t know,’ cried Patty ; ‘ you don’t know who is in dan- 
ger—come, run !—nobody knows. 0, we shall be too late!’ 

They all hurried out. The air was lurid, the sky of a fiery red 
towards the river, of an inky black elsewhere. A great confused roar 
sounded in the air. 

‘Where away is the fire?’ shouted Markwood to a passing police- 
man. 

‘ Along the riverside, dwelling-house and warehouse; place called 
Ebbsfleet.’ 
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An Essay on the Agonies of Thirst 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


Tus might be, after a manner, a cry from a condemned cell, or rather 
from one doomed, in the ‘ Press-yard,’ to undergo the tortures of the 
peine forte et dure: stretched on his back, prone to the flags, and with 
his arms and legs displayed in the form of a Maltese cross ;—-several 
hundredweight of lead, with the last edition of Alison’s History of 
Europe to aggravate the ponderosity, neatly packed on his stomach, 
and a careful gaoler standing by, to see that the pressed one did 
not kick off his weights, or obtain any sustenance beyond the legal 
allowance of three morsels of barley-bread a-day, and a drink of the 
running water that is nighest the prison-door. The nearest running 
water to the wretch in the Newgate Press-yard is the Fleet Ditch— 
an historical, a poetical stream, but containing, perhaps, too much 
organic matter in solution to be palatable as a beverage without 
the liberal employment ofa Lipscombe filter. ‘ Will you plead to 
the indictment ?’ anxiously inquires Mr. Jonas, the governor of New- 
gate, humanely shifting a couple of volumes of Alison (the Waterloo 
volumes) from the sternum to the pit of the stomach. The captive 
only groans faintly in reply. ‘He stands mute of malice’ (how 
can he stand, when he is lying flat on his back ?). ‘ Let him have 
another hundredweight: that'll fetch him,’ roar the Fifteen Judges, 
sitting in banco. No; they are lunching up-stairs in the Sessions 
parlour, and Blackcap C. J. has just declared the ’47 port to be ad- 
mirable. The supply of lead having run short, Mr. Jonas sends 
round to Paternoster-row for a few numbers of the Quarterly. Surely, 
that last paper on the present state of English painting ought to make 
the contumacious criminal plead. But it doesn’t. It won’t. J am 
that contumacious criminal, and I will see all the judges hanged, 
and Mr. Jonas at the bottom of the deepest coalpit near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, before I say ‘ guilty’ or ‘ not guilty’ under pressure. 

Now, whatever, I wonder, could have put such ugly things as 
Newgate, with its condemned cell, and the horrible old infliction of 
the peine forte et dure (of which, according to Victor Hugo, the 
High Bailiff of Southwark is always the administrator) into my 
head? I know, and can tell you without any needless beating about 
the bush. It was Rosur. 

I happened to be walking one afternoon along Bonny - street, 
Camden-town (so called, I apprehend, from its having once been the 
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residence of the amiable, enlightened, and appreciative African mon- 
arch who made the immortal Close his Poet Laureate), when the 
strange word Robur suddenly struck my pensive eye. This is an age 
of fine writing, and at first I felt inclined to think that Robur (the 
classical signification of the name is, of course, familiar to you, O my 
Spungius) must have been adopted by the police authorities of Cam- 
den-town as a fancy name for the local station-house. The languages 
of old Greece and Rome are, I can tell you, assiduously cultivated in 
the remote district of North-western London, where young Charles 
Dickens lived once upon a time, and where the marble effigy of 
Richard Cobden dominates the Hampstead-road, and awes the 
omnibus conductors journeying towards the ‘Mother Redcap.’ 
Camden-town is full of excellent schools; and all the young ladies 
at Miss Bass’s Middle-class Academy are versed, I believe, in the 
Greek Anthology, and always write their valentines in Latin hexa- 
meters. ‘ Yes,’ I murmured, ‘ Robur must certainly be an elegant 
equivalent for station-house. I have heard Indian officers speak of 
that place of durance as ‘‘ Chokee ;” why not Robur ?’ 

So I went home, and, as is my custom when I have stumbled 
against a word that tickles me, [read up Robur. The authorities on 
the subject are not very recondite, and are far from difficult of access. 
Robur, according to Lucretius, implies the idea of hardness and 
strength; and Pliny tells us that it is a very tough kind of oak ; 
indeed, the germs of the wooden walls of England (now superseded by 
the floating kitchen-ranges and submarine coal-cellars termed iron- 
clads) were probably the naves tote facte ex robore of Julius Cesar. 
Virgil also gives to the oak the epithet of ‘robust ;? and Cicero (‘jolly 
old Cicero,’ as poor James Hannay used to call him: you died too 
soon, James, and the bookmakers are hungering to write your life, 
when, goodness knows, there is but little to write about in it, save to 
say that the nineteenth century saw no brighter, braver, and unhappier 
spirit) — Cicero, I repeat, hints that the Lacedwemonians were ac- 
customed to recline on benches of Robur the while they swallowed 
their black broth: a very nasty mess, I take it, not unlike purée 
aux lentilles. And again, our old friend Maro (burn our old friend 
Maro!) points unmistakably to the fact that the wooden horse before 
Troy was made from Robur. Mais je n’y suis pas encore. What 
has all this to do with the station-house? Ha! I have it. The 
lowest part of the Roman prison built by Servius Tullius, and 
sometimes called, after him, the Tullianum, was the Ronur. He 
who was ‘in trouble’ for a grave offence was styled dignum carcere 
et robore. A ‘drunk and disorderly,’ for example, or a young 
couple detected, in defiance of Mr. Ayrton’s prohibition of ‘ unau- 
thorised games,’ in skipping in Victoria-park, or a gentleman who 
presumed to present himself at the entrance to the stalls at the 
Princess’s Theatre without a wedding garment—that is to say, a 
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black tail-coat and a white tie—would be clearly deserving of in- 
carceration in the Robur. It was the carcer inferior mentioned 
by Livy and by Apuleius—the lowermost pit—a hole of circular 
shape (whence the last century ‘round-house,’ perchance) under- 
neath the common prison lodging, where malefactors were herded 
together. But when a poor devil came to the Roborian stage, it 
was all up, or rather all down, with him. I have seen the real 
Robur in all its classic horror. In it, according to Catholic legends, 
St. Peter was immured, and the church at Rome built over the sub- 
terranean dungeon is thence called San Pietro in carcere. The 
existing Robur is more elliptical than circular, the roof is slightly 
convex, and the walls are formed of enormous blocks of unmortared 
masonry. In lieu of a window, there is a hole in the ceiling of this 
horrible cell; and through this hole the criminal was wont to be 
lowered, by means of a hook passed through his clothes, into the 
cell beneath. Now and again (so Sallust and Suetonius tell us, to 
say nothing of the Acta Sanctorum) the carnifex would descend into 
the Robur, in order to put the gentleman in ‘Chokee’ to the 
torture. Ultimately he would descend upon a more merciful 
errand—to strangle him, or to cut his head off. Then the uncus 
was brought into play again, for the purpose of hooking-up the corpse 
and with a view to its exposition on the Gemonian steps. Those 
dear old classical times! What scholars and gentlemen they were, 
those ancient Romans, to be sure! 

Naturally I felt quite proud at having completed this tour of 
antiquarian discovery, in the which, I may modestly admit, Dr. 
William Smith, and Mr. Anthony Rich of the Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, had been my most serviceable guides; and I was on the 
point of writing to Notes and Queries about the odd fancy which 
had seemingly led Colonel Henderson to sanction the use of the 
term ‘Robur’ as a place for the temporary detention of accused 
persons in Bonny-street, Camden-town, when, to my horror, I 
became aware that the direction taken by my researches had been 
altogether erroneous ; that I was on a totally wrong scent; that I 
should have derived far more profit from studying the advertisements 
in the newspapers and the placards at the railway stations than 
from poring over the pages of Dr. William Smith and Mr. Anthony 
Rich ; and that Robur had nothing whatsoever to do with the carcer 
inferior, the carnificina, and the Gemonian steps :—with fetters, 
scourges, agony, and misery; but that it was, on the contrary, a very 
jolly and convivial product, eminently conducive to the development 
of good-fellowship, and to the making merry within him of the heart 
of man: that it was Something to Drink, in fact. 

By degrees the mysteries of Robur under its (to me) novel and 
bacchanalian aspect were unfolded, and I was put in the possession 
of the following facts: First, that Robur is the new Tea-Spirit, and 
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that a distinguished physician and Member of the Royal Society 
pronounces Robur, on analysis, to be ‘a cordial and tonic stimulant, 
holding in solution, in a very agreeable form, ingredients calculated 
to exhilarate the system without subsequent depression ; and that, 
being pure, it must take a high position as a spirit for augmenting 
the vital forces and displacing many of the pernicious drinks that 
now flood the market, to the manifest injury of the public.’ Further- 
more, I learnt (not without a feeling of awe and veneration) that 
Robur—not as a Body, but. as a Spirit—had been sat upon by Dr. 
Lankester, likewise an F.R.S., and that the eminent coroner (may 
he never sit upon me) had pronounced Robur to be an agreeable 
mélange of alcohol, tannin, theine, sugar, and some ingredients of a 
tonic-flavouring nature. There was, according to Dr. Lankester, in 
the sample of Robur before him, nothing extenuated so far as the purity 
of the component parts was concerned, and nothing set down in malice, 
in the way of fusil oil. The coroner found Robur pleasant to the taste, 
and with the flavour and constituents of tea; and he had no doubt 
of its superiority, as a medical stimulant, to the common forms of 
brandy, whisky, gin, and rum. As regards the tannin in the Robur, 
that was to act as an astringent; a quality so frequently desirable 
to bibbers with weak stomachs, and the presence of which forms so 
wholesome an addition to port, burgundy, claret, and other red 
wines. The operation of the theine would be similar to that exer- 
cised by tea itself ; while ‘ the volatile flavouring and tonic principles 
derived from tea not only—I am quoting Dr. Lankester, O my 
Saturday Reviewer—‘ not only give their peculiar flavour to Robur, 
but act as veritable tonics and stimulants upon the nerves of the 
stomach and the system generally.’ The saline principles are small 
in quantity, and of a kind not to interfere in any way with the 
beneficial effect of Robur as an article of diet or of medical prescrip- 
tion, and the amount of sugar present is not sufficient to lead to 
fermentation. Robur is wholly destitute of acidity. Thus far Dr. 
Lankester ; and the coroner is substantially confirmed by the testi- 
mony of Dr. Arthur Hill Hassall, author of Food and its Adultera- 
tions, who has likewise analysed Robur, and found it to consist of 
grain spirit, combined with the constituents of tea. ‘ The combina- 
tion,’ observes Dr. Hassall, ‘is a remarkable one; and there can be 
no doubt but that the action is materially modified by the presence 
of the tannin and the theine of the tea.’ Tea ‘in this connection’ 
seems to me to officiate pretty nearly as, according to Bishop 
Blomfield, an archdeacon discharged his duties, namely, ‘ by per- 
forming archidiaconal functions.’ 

Certainly, the scientific picture thus drawn of Robur is a very 
flattering one. I was enabled to realise a most vivid idea of the 
product as the only spirit free from fusil or essential oil, and contain- 
ing a tonic stimulant in addition to alcohol. I need scarcely point 
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out to scientific bon vivants that the flavouring matter in brandy 
and whisky is of a sedative and not of a stimulative nature, and 
that there is consequently an unpleasant reaction on the nerves 
when the effect of the alcohol has passed away. I have heard this 
reaction qualified as ‘ meagrims,’ as ‘ blue devils,’ as ‘ horrors,’ and 
as ‘seediness,’ and I am told (on the best authority) that the best 
corrective for such seediness is brandy and soda-water. Scotchmen 
prefer a hair of the dog which has bitten them, in the shape of a dram 
of whisky ; swells stroll languidly into that famous druggist’s shop 
in Piccadilly, and call for a ‘pick me up.’ People with headaches 
as bad, but whose means are exiguous, indulge in two penny- 
worth of sal-volatile with a little gentian and a dash of essence 
of ginger; but the Wise Man (who has made an arrant fool of him- 
self on the previous evening) sticks to Soda and B. Has stuck to 
it hitherto, I should say. In future, if the warm recommendations 
of Drs. Lankester and Hassall produce a proper effect on the public 
mind, Soda and B. and all the druggists’ condiments will be super- 
seded, and the only recognised ‘ pick me up’ will be Robur. But 
how will it be, it may be asked, if a rash toper gets tipsy on Robur 
over-night ? Is he to tipple more Robur, in order to get sober, the 
next morning? The triumphant answer to this, as given by the 
gentlemen who manufacture the Tea-Spirit for the benefit of the 
public will be to the effect that, although it is possible to get ‘ tight’ 
on Robur, it is nevertheless the only cup which really cheers, and 
which fails to give a headache in the morning. 

I have been seeking for such a Cup for a very long time. For 
how many years shall I say? Forty-five? well, something like it. 
I must have been born, I think, in a state somewhat as adust as 
that of Gargantua, who, so soon as he saw the light, began to bawl 
out ‘A boyre! a boyre!’ signifying that he required something to 
drink ; and Rabelais, with his customary minuteness, speedily tells us 
how many cows were presently allotted to the service of the robust 
infant. Ah, me! what a desideratum has it always been to me, 


this ‘cordial and tonic stimulant’ so eloquently dwelt upon by Dr. 


James Teevan, F.R.S., as ‘ holding in solution, and in a very agree- 
able form, ingredients calculated to exhilarate the system without 
subsequent depression’! Do you remember what Ovid (jolly old 
Ovid!) says ? ‘ Haustus aque mihi nectar erit.’ But I have never 
been able to find the nectar that I liked; I am a thirsty soul, 
and (purely for sweet science’ sake) I have tried many fluids. Of 
wines more, perhaps, than are set down in the famous list at the 
‘Drei Mohren’* at Augsburg, or are catalogued with a memorable 


* The ‘Drei Mohren’ (Three Moors) wine-list was published by Albert Smith, 
in a pamphlet he once wrote on the bad accommodation and high prices of 
English hotels. This was about eighteen years ago; but the pamphlet might be 
very advantageously republished in 1873, Ihave stayed at the ‘ Drei Mohren,’ at 
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eulogy on the virtues of wine, from the pen of Justus Liebig at 
their head, in the ‘ Wein-Karte’ of the ‘ Quatres Saisons’ at Munich. 
Of brandy-and-water sufficient perchance to float the Channel fleet. 
Start not at the assertion. Many a little makes a mickle. There 
are but a thousand drops in a bottle of brandy, and you may get 
through a good many hundreds of flasks even in the course of twenty 
years. Of beer—well, when I was young, I drank porter ‘ in the 
pewter,’ because it was cheap, and because I liked it. I have had 
since, I suppose, my share of Bass, of Allsopp, of Guinness, and of 
Ind Coope. How many bottles of champagne have I ever emptied 
at a sitting? Well, how many quarts of Mumm, or Clicquot, or Piper’s 
Dry have you ever got through, my temperate friend? There is a 
detestable amount of hypocrisy prevalent in English society about 
the consumption of fermented liquors. It is no longer fashionable, 
nay, it has become a criminal offence, to get drunk in public. The 
poor, unfortunately, are generally bereft of the opportunity of be- 
coming intoxicated in private ; their sins against sobriety are usually 
most flagrantly displayed at the bars of taverns, or on the street pave- 
ment; and it is therefore imagined by simple-minded people and by 
foreigners—and the delusion is fostered by native hypocrites—that 
the poor, or at all events the working-classes, in England have a 
monopoly of the shameful, the degrading, the brutalising, the body- 
and-soul-killing vice of drunkenness. Talk, however, to a shrewd 
medical man, and he will very soon—paraphrasing Charles Fox’s 
advice to Napoleon—bid you ‘get all that nonsense out of your 
head.’ The doctor knows, better even than the servants know, 
better even than the nurse knows, how many bottles are kept snugly 
in cupboards or are secreted under pillows; how many ingenious 
but transparent fibs are told by interesting invalids about the causes 
of their ailments : the one simple predisposing cause being perfectly 
within the physician’s ken—that Bottle, to wit, containing as it does 
‘ingredients calculated to exhilarate the system,’ but not, alas! 
capable of doing so without producing ‘ subsequent depression.’ 

The teetotalers are never tired of telling you that it is the 
‘moderate drinkers,’ the people who would shudder at the bare 
imputation of taking ‘a glass too much,’ and who yet are taking 
little drops of something all day long, who, in the long run, do 
themselves the greatest amount of harm. How would it be, I 
wonder, if the moderate drinkers forswore that ‘ glass of sherry and 
a biscuit, my boy,’ which are always so conveniently at hand in the 
cheffonier or in the official bureau—I have known them even to 


Augsburg. Apart from the voluminous treasures of its cellar, it is but an indifferent 
hostelry; but it is interesting as having been formerly the palace of the famous 
Banker-Princes, the Fuggers of Augsburg. The Fuggers were the Medici of Ger- 
many ; and they ‘ farmed’ the proceeds of the Papal Indulgences, the sale of which, 
by the monk Tetzel, was one of the obscure causes of the Reformation, 
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lie perdus in the cupboard of a vestry—and devoted themselves 
exclusively to Robur? Only run over the beneficial qualities of the 
Tea-Spirit on your fingers. One gentleman—an experienced diner 
out—tells me that he never feels comfortable after an extraordinarily 
luxurious banquet until he has taken a glass of Robur-and-water. 
The theine and the tannin, he says, assist digestion. How many 
thousands, nay, tens of thousands, of the public are there who are 
martyrs to indigestion! and would it not be a priceless boon to the 
dyspeptic if the virtues of Robur were universally acknowledged, and 
if the consumption thereof became as universally diffused ? 

I can’t drink anything of a stimulating nature myself; but there 
must be plenty of people whose constitutions are yet sound, whose 
digestive organs are still unimpaired, and who are still enabled to 
enjoy a good dinner (ugh!) and a ‘skinful of wine.’ Kheu! To such 
I say, Try Robur, and if you like it say so. We want a new drink— 
at least people seem to be grumbling that the ordinary cooling or 
stimulating beverages are ‘ played out;’ that the American cock- 
tails and corpse-revivers are heating and unwholesome ; that bitter 
beer has seen its best days; that gin is low; that whisky is too 
exciting; that brandy is fatal to the liver; that rum is a spirit to 
be drunk only by Thames pilots and night cabmen; that port is a 
postern gate to the donjon of gout—and that, besides, there is no 
good port to be had for love or money; that sherry (when it is sherry, 
and not potato-spirit heightened with naphtha and flavoured with 
grape syrup) is fiery, heady, and full of acidity ; that good claret is 
difficult to get, and that bad hock is poisonous. Try Robur, then, 
if only for a change. Remember that the word ‘ Robur’ literally 
means ‘ strength ;’ let us hope that, taken in a right spirit, it will 
invigorate and sustain our poor humanity better than any other more 
familiar stimulant. 




















ON THE RHINE 


TuHE glinting of the sickle, flung 
Upon the water’s restless flow, 

Is. bright to-night as when we sung, 

We three, the loving and the young, 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


The ruin on the castled height, 
Rising from out the gloom below, 

Is spectral in the mystic light, 

As in the tale that shaped that night 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


But where are they whose eager eyes 
Grew brighter in the moonlight glow ? 
At rest perchance the maiden lies, 
Or carols under other skies 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


And he, the gentle youth, who prest 
Within his own her hand of snow, 
Soothed her with song or cheer’d with jest, 
Sleeps he, nor hearkens in his rest 
The lieder of the long-ago ? 


Alone beneath the glinting ray 
To-night upon my course I go; 

But they, the lost or far away, 

In memory glad me with the lay— 
The lieder of the long-ago. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


TuHrrp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XXI. FF 





THE LIFE OF THE EARTH 


Tue Earth, the orb on which we live and move and have our being, 
sickens at times. Such was the conclusion at which we arrived in 
our article upon great epidemic Plagues. Good reader! does the 
phrase startle you? In ordinary talk, we often speak of the Earth 
as if it were a living, if not a sentient being. And in early times, 
men — indeed all the nations of mankind —not only spoke but 
thought in this way. They even paid adoration to Earth as the 
great Mother,—as the parent of all the life that we see around us, 
and of mankind too. Some peoples, like the early Athenians, 
prided themselves on the idea that they were Autochthans—i. e. 
born of the soil of the country which they inhabited. And many of 
the picturesque myths of ancient Greece were simply poetical forms 
of the primitive beliefs of mankind (for the most part imported from 
the older Asiatic world), which attributed the origin of all life, and 
the grand source of Power affecting life, to Mother Earth, acted 
upon, or as it were sexually embraced, by the Jovian influence of 
the Sun. 

In modern times, at least in the matter-of-fact Western world, 
Life is held to be restricted (speaking roundly) to creatures or things 
which possess the power of locomotion,—a power which culminates 
in Man, and which sinks lower and lower, till the limit of Life (as 
the word is now used) is reached and disappears in the dubious 
half-animal half-vegetable forms of existence, like the Sponges. 
But Life, whether it be sentient or not, cannot be so limited. The 
stately forests that cover the earth with their pillared canopy of 
waving foliage ; the green or golden crops, that grow and ripen, 
rejoicing the heart of Man,—is there not Life in them? The 
graceful stately Palm, that shoots its tall shaft aloft into the air 
from the surface of the sandy desert, and whose crown of feathery 
foliage, heavy, with dates, stands silently thrilling in the tropical 
noon to the blaze of the sunlight, ‘like a lonely woman’ (to use an 
Eastern metaphor) ‘nodding drowsily ;’ the grand solid Oak, which 
throws out its gnarled limbs all round, presenting an almost spherical 
mass of boughs and foliage to the winds ‘that vainly assail it ; or 
the Fir of our Scottish mountains, which, rising from the scant soil 
of the rocks, over which it spreads widely its shallow hungry roots 
in search of sustenance, exhibits its tall clean shaft and feathered 
crown, like a palm-tree of the North ;—has not each of them a life 
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of its own, as distinct as any which we find among the races of men 
and animals ? 

Give to the Fir and the Oak, the pillar-like poplar and the wide- 
spreading banyan-tree, exactly the same food and other elements of 
growth,—let them grow in the same soil, and (if they can) under 
the same influences of sky and climate; and each will build up its 
food, the elements of the soil and air, into a form and fibre quite 
different from the others. Just as, in the human species, the same 
food and sustenances of life are converted, in some cases, into fair 
hair, blue eyes, ruddy cheeks, and tall frame, and in other cases into 
dark hair and eyes, sallow complexion, and short frames ; so is it, 
in more striking and far more enduring fashion, in the lower world 
of trees and plants. In both of these cases—indeed in all such 
cases, whereof the name is Legion—the phenomenon is in its cha- 
racter identical. Each kind of creature or organism has a life-power 
of its own, which, while appropriating the same surrounding matter 
as its pabulum or food, transmutes that substance into its own, and 
builds it up in a form and fashion peculiar to itself. Herein it shows 
to demonstration not merely a life-power, but a vital power peculiar 
to itself, the individual action of its own life,—in other words, Life 
combined with Individuality. 

And what are we to say of Flowers—those lovely existences 
which blossom in a thousand shapes and hues, making beautiful the 
face of Earth; and then, after a brief heyday, shedding their glow- 
ing leaves, and falling down and disappearing in the ground from 
which they sprung? As we look at them in the early morning, 
awaking as from sleep and unfolding their blossoms,—as we see 
them radiant in full beauty at noonday, beneath the golden stimu- 
lance of the sunlight,—or drooping again, with heavy head and 
closing eyes, at eventide,—do they not show to us how keenly their 
little life thrills and clianges with the grander life which surrounds 
them ? Can we look at a Rose, blooming in its full morning beauty, 
brightly and tenderly as if it yearned for our admiration, yet be 
insensible to a passing sadness, a natural melancholy, when at 
evening we see the Flower’s bright blossoms loosening from their 
stem and strewing the ground, the black earth which like death will 
soon swallow them up ? 

The Hindoos—in early times especially, and to a large extent 
even now—with that tender mysticism which belongs to their race, 
that fine sympathy with Nature, with all surrounding existence 
—look with a plaintive tenderness upon plants and flowers as pos- 
sessing a life akin in essence with their own,—holding that the same 
Divine Soul breathes throughout the entire Universe, as the source 
of all Existence, and that plants and animals and men are but vary- 
ing forms of the manifested life of the Supreme. And even in our 
own country, in hard matter-of-fact England, there are men—I am 
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one of them—who can hardly be brought to pluck a flower from its 
stem, feeling as if they were doing it harm, robbing it of that sweet 
enjoyment of life to which every creature has a just claim. And 
who shall say that this feeling is wrong, however much he may 
(naturally) disregard the claims of inferior Life when opposed to his 
own? Look, for instance, at that so-called mystery the Sensitive 
Plant, which visibly thrills, and moves, and shudders, and expands 
again, at and after the slightest contact with that other life contained 
in the human finger. 

Yet the ground, the soil, the hungry black earth, which thus 
swallows up all life and its gay blossomings, of itself begets and 
produces the whole world of vegetable existence, ever covering itself 
with a mantle of beauty. Leave the cultured precincts of the garden 
and orchard, the farm, and the plantations where the skill of man 
is at work,—pass away into the so-called waste places, and behold 
how richly untended Nature does her work. Stand on one of our 
wide upland moors, or in a solitary glen among the hills, far removed 
from the cultivating hand of man, and see how Earth crowns herself 
with beauty—with wild flowers and richly-coloured mosses, and the 
purple bloom of the heather, interspersed with the lovely green of 
the ferns. See how the Alder and the graceful Birch-tree, with its 
silvery stem—the Lady of the woods—spring up beside the rocky 
streamlets in the hollows, casting fluttering shadows on the clear 
pools where the fishes play, yet where seldom a human eye comes 
to behold the loveliness of the scene,—the lavish prodigality with 
which Nature spontaneously adorns herself, and with which she 
adorned herself just the same countless wons before Man appeared 
upon the scene. Nature, enduring for ever, year after year exhibits 
the same loveliness; while we, proud mortals, pass away! Even 
the lone deserts of Cobi and the Sahara produce their arid thorny 
shrubs,—life-power struggling into existence under the most adverse 
circumstances ; so that ere long even those stony beds of ancient 
seas will cover themselves with fertile soil and be mantled with 
vegetable life. 

Even the Rocks, the deadest form of Matter, have a sort of life 
of their own. Theirs, indeed, is a slow growth, extending over 
zeons of time, and only perceptible to man in its results. It is in 
the oldest rocks that the mystery of inorganic life is most visible. 
The sandstone, and all the sedimentary rocks more or less, are still 
in embryo: they have not yet attained to Crystallisation, the highest 
form of rock-structure, the flowering of inorganic matter. Yet where 
igneous rocks uprise through the sedimentary strata, we see how the 
latter tend to assimilate, in imperfect crystallisation, obeying the 
contagious force. And what are the veins of metals but portions of 
rock sublimated in course of ages by the warm electric currents, the 
nerve-force of Matter? And the gems and sparry crystals—the 
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Flowers of the rocks—what are they but still finer sublimations, or 
forms of growth? Among the large flinty gravel often used to 
macadamise our suburban streets, you will find dozens of round 
smooth stones, which, on being broken, show an outer vein of pebble 
environing the common stone within. Had the gravel been allowed 
to remain where it was (in situ), this growth, this transmutation of 
flint into pebble, would have gone on until the whole stone was 
pebble, like what we find in the rocky beds of the Scottish rivers. 
Growth even here !— in ‘ dead’ rock. 

Now, all these multitudinous forms of Life—not merely in the 
animal world (endowed with the power of locomotion), but in the 
trees of the wood, the crops of the farm, the flowers of the garden 
and moorland, and even in the seemingly inert rocks—what are they 
but separate and widely-diverse manifestations of the still grander, 
infinitely grander, life of the Earth itself—of our Orb, from which 
they.spring? And if so, how grand and vastly beautiful must be 
the Life of the Earth, of which these are but the scattered rays, the 
many diverse minor manifestations ! 

Man, by his natural instinct, by the influence of his organisation, 
gauges everything by his human standard. He denies the faculty 
of life to all organisms which differ widely from his own,—to all 
organisms in which Life is embodied in a widely different shape, or 
manifests itself in widely different modes, from his. And as he 
thinks thus of the inferior organisms which surround him on earth’s 
surface, so also does he think of the Earth itself and all the Orbs 
of the Universe, the grandest visible forms of the Creator’s work. 
A Poet of our own country, by an inspiration unborrowed from 
Science, has spoken of the starry worlds in a very different fashion, 
as grand and sentient Existences,— 


‘ For ever singing as they shine, 
“ The hand that made us is Divine.” ’ 


In the Book of Job, the pride of Man is humbled by bringing him 
face to face with the mighty orbs which surround him,—with the 
ever-moving starry tenants of the sky, circling in their vast and 
orderly courses, yet visible to him only as moving specks of light :— 
‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or loose the 
bands of Orion? Canst thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
or canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons ?’ And the royal Psalmist 
of Israel, who had often in his youth watched with reverent wonder 
the bright courses of the starry worlds, as he tended his father’s 
flocks by night beneath the clear Syrian sky, gives a striking ex- 
pression to his sense of the littleness of Man compared with those 
grander works of the Almighty Creator :—‘ When I consider the 
heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the Moon and the Stars, which 
Thou hast ordained: what is Man, that Thou art mindful of him?’ 
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Yet, in modern European thought at least, all those grand Orbs 
are but dead unsentient matter; and the highest form of Life is 
Man, an ephemeron of our little planet. Can it really be imagined 
that the perfection of organic life is confined to a creature with two 
arms and two legs—a perpendicular oblong six feet by two,—who 
cannot even move save in a state of unstable equilibrium ? A sphere, 
how ever magnificent in its proportions and condition—although in 
the grandest degree locomotive in space, and ceaselessly changing, 
too, in sympathy with the motions and influences of the surround- 
ing world of sister orbs—is held to be but dead matter. Yet, in 
truth, even in the narrow domain of physical and chemical science 
open to human inspection and study, is it not found and acknow- 
ledged that the Sphere is the most stable of all forms of agglomera- 
tion, and that all molecular matter seems to strive after sphericity, 
as the most perfect and enduring form—a goal, however, which it 
is ever overshooting or falling short of, and hence is condemned to 
ceaseless and ephemeral changes ? 

A sphere—like Earth and all the cosmical bodies, the tenants of 
the Universe, the grander forms of Creation—is really, even in the 
imperfect light of human science, the most fitting form for large and 
enduring existences. We think that Earth and all the starry orbs 
have no claim to the faculty of life, because they are not subject to 
those critical vicissitudes, variations of movement and condition, 
such as we naturally associate with life. This is because we cannot 
rid ourselves of the ideas born of our own brief mortal life, whose 
duration counts hardly even as a moment in the lifetime of the 
Worlds. It is as ifthe tiny-winged insects which in summer hours 
hover in mazy dance over the surface of our rivers and lakes, and 
which run through all the stages of their ephemeral existence in a 
day—born in the morning, enjoying themselves in the noonday sun- 
shine, perpetuating their kind, and then sinking into death—were 
to form a similar opinion in regard to ourselves,—denying to Man 
the possession of life because between morn and eve they can note 
no great changes in him such as happen to themselves. The greatest 
duration that can be ascribed to the Historical period of our race is 
but a day in the life of our planet ; and in that long time—long at 
least to us—we certainly can note no changes in Earth at all cor- 
responding to the birth and death and fitful career of shortlived 
Man. 

But if, by the royal gift of high intellect, we disabuse ourselves 
of the prejudices, the common modes of thought natural to a being 
so shortlived as Man, and view the career of Earth even as it is 
imperfectly visible to us, in the enduring records or tablets which 
she preserves, what a spectacle of mighty vicissitudes, catastrophes, 
and triumphant developments of Life and aspect is presented to our 
gaze! The greatness of any Existence is roughly indicated by its 
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power of endurance, by the length of its life ; and the magnitude of 
the changes and exploits which belong to any order of life may in 
like manner be gauged by its brevity or longevity: the longer its 
career, the larger may be expected to be the vicissitudes it under- 
goes and the developments to which it attains. And how grand the 
changes in the past condition of our planet! Even within Historic 
times, how mighty have been the forces at work, directly visible to 
us, in earthquakes, volcanic action, and terrible and widespread 
telluric epidemics, sweeping away at times one-half of the human 
population of the globe, besides countless herds and shoals of the 
lower animals. But if we look beyond Historic times, and in supple- 
ment to human records, read the enduring tablets (of Geology) where 
Earth has written her own history, how incomparably vaster still 
are the phenomena presented to us. In those Earth-records, what 
do we see? Sea turned into land—and land into sea. Lands up- 
rising from the depths of the ocean,— becoming crowned with 
vegetation and animal existence—then sinking again beneath the 
waters, with all their wealth of animal and vegetable existence 
swept for hundreds of miles around by the wild currents of ocean 
and deposited at the bottom of the seas, where they grow into, or 
become imbedded in, solid rock—like the coal-beds which are the 
spoils of land-vegetation swept away into the seas, or the shells and 
bones of animals found imbedded in the solid strata. The whole 
surface of our planet has thus changed from land to water, and 
from water to land,—in some cases, by successive upheaval and 
submergence. Hardly less remarkable are the changes of climate 
over Earth’s surface. Countries once glowing with Tropical heat 
and vegetation have gradually changed into Arctic regions, of per- 
petual frost and ice; and again have emerged into a warmer atmo- 
sphere. Continents and islands have risen and sunk—have basked 
in the sunshine, or shivered in the cold. Over all its surface—its 
region of life—Earth has experienced changes of condition of sur- 
passing magnitude. Great mountain-chains, belting the world, like 
the Himalayas and Andes, have suddenly been upheaved, rising 
several miles into the air; while corresponding depressions have 
occurred, forming the basin of great lakes or seas. Inland seas, by 
upheaval, have emptied themselves in deluges across the land into 
the all-girdling ocean ; or seas have become confluent by the rupture 
of their walls of partition,—as the Mediterranean and Atlantic by 
the disrupture of the Pillars of Hercules, and the Euxine and Augean 
by the rupture of the rocks of the Bosphorus. 

Changes of this magnitude, marking the career of Earth, are so 
immeasurably greater than any belonging to Man’s career, that the 
whole human race might toil together without being able to accom- 
plish them. It would be a mad effort like that of vainly ambitious 
Man 5000 years ago on the Plain of Shinar, when he aspired to 
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build a Tower which should reach unto heaven,—up to the starry 
world of whose vast distance he was so little cognisant, and which, 
instead of an ocean of starry depths out-stretching into the unfathom- 
able Void, seemed to him but as a single plane of star-gemmed 
azure above him, in which, could he reach it, he might wander even 
as on the surface of Earth, enjoying existence in a higher and 
sunnier world,—reaching perchance the Home of the Gods them- 
selves, and tasting their supernal joys. 

Besides these vast successive changes in the dead aspects of 
Earth, changes even more striking have occurred in our Planet’s 
Life-power, as manifested in the development of successive forms of 
vegetable and animal existence upon its surface. Earth, in truth, 
has changed. in all its conditions and features,—the only resem- 
blance to its primal self being that it is still a sphere circling 
through the ether-deep of space. 

Of the genesis of Earth even Geology can tell us nothing. 
Whether our Planet was thrown off as a molten mass from the 
central orb of our System, the Sun; or whether it was formed by 
condensation out of a belt of the tenuous cosmical matter; the 
Ether which pervades the Universe,—building itself up by the ag- 
glomeration of atoms into inorganic forms which at length became 
capable of generating what we call Life, and slowly covering its 
surface with animated existences, we cannot tell. But, though we 
cannot see the Birth of Earth, at least in Geology, we can see the 
infancy of our planet: we can behold it at a time when its vital 
power, or cosmical force (which is inherent in all matter), was suf- 
ficient only for the production of inorganic forms—like water and 
the rocks. No soil then, with its power of begetting vegetable life, 
—still less of producing creatures endowed with the power of locomo- 
tion, which too rashly we regard as an indispensable attribute of 
Life and sensibility. 

Two forces or conditions must have codperated in this develop- 
ment of our planet—raising it from what may be called a dead Orb 
into endless manifestations of Life. One ofthese was the solidi- 
fying process, and molecular agglomeration—whether our planet 
was condensed from the Ether, or thrown off in a cooling mass from 
the Sun; the other, and still and ever operating influence, was the 
interaction of cosmical force, between the newborn planet and the 
other and vaster orvs in surroundiug Space. 

Geology—the decipherment of the rocky tablets in which Earth 
has written her own history—reveals to us an epoch when no life of 
any kind existed on Earth’s surface,—when the life of our planet 
was still slumbering, too weak to develop itself in external forms. 
But from this primal stage of inertness—of an embryo, itself exist- 
ing, but manifesting no fractional or separate life, — organic 
animated forms begin, and steadily increase in numbers and variety, 
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and also rise in quality of organisation until the Human period is 
reached. What is the cause or explanation of this ? 

At first, in its earliest epoch or stage of cosmical existence, our 
planet was solidifying: it was then a chaos, in which matter was 
‘without form,’ devoid even of molecular structure—an Embryo, 
wherein Life is latent, but which has not risen into definite Shapes— 
an Orb pregnant with capacities for life, but as yet without the 
power of giving to it exterior developments. Both vegetable and 
animal life first began in the waters. ‘ All life,’ said the Greek 
sage, ‘is in the waters’—the most mobile form of terrestrial matter. 
And doubtless the action of water, of the widespreading primordial 
ocean, by the mutation of the old inert materials into new forms, 
crumbling the primal rocks into stratified matter of softer structure, 
gradually, on the upheaval of those strata above the level of the seas, 
prepared the surface of Earth for the generation and support of 
higher forms of life. But whence came those new forms of exist- 
ence? Manifestly from increased life-power in the Earth itself,— 
the maternal soil being now exposed to the vivifying influence of the 
solar beams, and becoming pregnant like Danaé beneath a golden 
shower. But may we not also conjecture that this genesis of ter- 
restrial life may have been greatly aided by the stimulating influ- 
ence ofincreased cosmical interaction between our orb and the other 
orbs in space? The more powerful this interaction (due to the 
varying position of our planet, or of our Solar system, and increasing 
as it is more nearly and thickly surrounded by the starry worlds) 
the greater unquestionably will be the cosmical power and vitality 
of our planet. And as our Solar system is ever speeding onwards 
through space, who can tell through what dense strata of stars, or 
drear wastes of sky, Earth may have journeyed in her millions of 
years of ever-wandering existence ? ‘ Man is of yesterday, and knows 
nothing ;’ yet even in this the last two thousand years, our bearings 
mid the star-filled universe have visibly altered; how great, then, 
may have been the change since this world of ours began? The 
influence of solidification predominated in the infancy of our planet, 
—the extra-terrestrial influence of surrounding orbs predominates 
now, as it has done doubtless for myriads of years. The Matter 
of our globe remains ever the same; it was as great before animal 
or even vegetable life was developed, as it is now when the whole 
face of the Earth is covered with a rich crop of Existence. But, 
though the amount of Matter remains the same, the amount of 
‘life’ by which that matter is animated and shaped has varied im- 
mensely, and doubtless will continue to vary. 

In one of the previous articles of this now concluded series, we 
have spoken of Earth’s times of sickening—the great Plagues which 
have half unpeopled the globe. Many of these have occurred in the 
Historic period, and they will continue to recur. Man’s power of 
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resisting the influence of these telluric sickenings has undoubtedly 
increased ; and so rapid of late years has been the growth of his 
powers, controlling or turning to his own use the forces of Nature, 
that possibly in subsequent times he may be able to bid defiance to 
many of the deleterious telluric changes which in past times have 
desolated the inhabited earth. It is on this growth of knowledge, 
by which Man by the royal gift of Mind as it were conquers Nature, 
that chiefly depends the future development of the human race 
alike in power and in happiness. Nevertheless it must be borne in 
mind that, simply as a physical existence, Man is ofall other beings 
the most susceptible to the changes which may overtake our planet. 
The higher the organisation, the more will it be affected by varia- 
tions in Earth’s life-begetting and life-sustaining powers. Recent 
dredgings in the depths of the Atlantic have revealed the continued 
existence of some of those low-organised creatures which were 
among the first living productions of Earth, and which have main- 
tained themselves for millions of years, amid all the changes and 
convulsions of our globe, while successive races of higher animals 
have perished. When Earth’s life-power diminishes, it is the 
higher organisms which suffer most. They are the latest pro- 
ductions, the highest forms, of Earth’s life-power ; and hence they 
suffer most, ebb away or disappear, when the height or full-tide of 
life-power which produced them undergoes a decline. But, in like 
manner, if the life-power of our planet increases, the effect will be 
most apparent in Man, as the highest of terrestrial organisms. The 
human race are as it were the upper zone of telluric life, by the 
rise or sinking of which every change of Earth’s life-power is 
indexed. Man would be raised to still higher organisation by any 
increase of the telluric life-power,—such as would ensue if Earth, 
in future ages, were more acted upon by the stimulating influences of 
the surrounding orbs—as would be the case if our Solar system in 
its journey through the skies were carried into the thick of the 
Worlds. On the other hand, should, in the cycles of the Worlds, 
our little planet be borne with our Solar system farther away from 
the surrounding orbs, away into the waste-places of the Sky— into 
those wide starless regions which are so striking a feature in the 
Heavens of the southern hemisphere,—Earth’s life-power will 
diminish : Man himself will sink into a lower type, or wholly die 
out,—Earth itself, now so blooming with life in a myriad forms 
of organised Matter, will lapse into Arctic desolation or the arid 
barrenness of the Sahara. Perchance becoming a dead world like 
the Moon—that fair wanderer in our skies, which, despite its witch- 
ing flood of silvery radiance, is an ever-present witness of cosmical 
desolation. 


Such, then, in its wonderful forms and vicissitudes, is the 
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history of Matter—that outer mantle of the Supreme Being—the 
ever-changing robe in which He all-unchanging manifests Himself— 
the embodied thoughts of the Creator. This life-power of Matter, 
what is it but the breath of the Supreme moving in and animating 
all His works,—Himself the Soul of the Universe; Maker and 
Ruler ofthe Worlds. Like a garment (from time to time) He casts 
them, and they pass away—consumed like a scroll. And such, too, 
the story of our tiny planet world, with all its manifold mani- 
festations of existence. The Matter of Earth remains the same, 
but passes ceaselessly from one form or condition into others. Man 
himself, as a terrestrial existence, shares the same fate. Though 
the soul returns to God who gave it, the dust returns to dust as it 
was. Man, and the animals, the stately trees of the forest and the 
grass of the field, ‘which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven :’ what are they all, but shapes which perish, relapsing into 
their primary elements, to be recast, reappearing in other forms 
under the ever-active life-power of the Earth,—organisms, molecular 
structures of Matter, which at death are resolved into lower forms 
of existence, or into the primal atoms devoid alike of organism and 
life. All Earthly life in its fractional exterior forms—id est, not 
of Earth itself, but of the countless shapes of life which cover its 
surface—is like to the shapes which ceaselessly appear, vanish, and 
reappear on the surface of a river—foam-bells which alternately rise 
and sink on the broad bosom of the Stream of Life—each foam-bell 
different, having its moment of existence under diverse conditions, 
mirroring separate aspects of land and sky. A perpetual harvest of 
death is accompanied by a careless spring-time of new life : 


* All changes: naught is lost. The forms are changed, 
And that which has been is not what it was,— 
Yet that which has been, is.’ 


Our planet, as is known, has solidified since it came into 
existence ; to some extent, probably, it is solidifying now, and may 
continue to do so. May not the conjecture of Science be true, that 
our Solar system, nay, all the vast and countless orbs of the sky, 
obey the same law? Drawing slowly nearer to each other, and 
hence (according to our theory) rising more and more into higher 
cosmical power and life, till all the Worlds, the Universe, the present 
fabric of Creation, culminates in a crisis, —terminates, like the humble 
life of a single creature, to be reformed by the creative hand of the 
Supreme. Between the grandest orb of the sky and the tiniest 
creature on Earth’s surface there is an identity in the law of being,— 
to live its day, and be re-formed into new existence. Itis true not 
only of Man but of the vast orbs around, that ‘in Hu they live and 
move and have their being.’ But vastly sublime as is the con- 
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ception of the Death of the Worlds, it is no more in the sight of the 
Maker of All, the ever-living One, than the death of feeble man or 
than the sparrow’s fall. 


‘ Roll on, ye Stars ! exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time ! 
Near and more near your beaming cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 
Flowers of the Sky! ye, too, to fate must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field ; 
Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And Dark, and Night, and Chaos, mingle all: 
Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines, another and the same.’ 





THE CAVES OF ADELSBERG 


ANT. These be lies. 
MEN. Ay, that they be, and truth; 
For truth, like woman, must be clothed with lies, 
Lest foolish man lack sympathy, Titus Andron., act ii. scene 4. 


I ruink, when beginning to write about something in which one feels 
great interest, it is best not to go straight at the subject at once, 
but for a time to wander about a little, that one may get a better 
idea ofits position, and so be able to come down on it with a swoop, 
like a hawk after its circlings in the air. SoI shall start from Vi- 
enna, and trust to Providence and luck to carry me on to Adelsberg. 

It appears—but of this I cannot be sure—that at Vienna some 
strange distinction, which I cannot understand, is made between the 
trains of grande vitesse and petite vitesse. My reason for saying 
this appears so is the following : 

We, A and B, booked our luggage at Vienna for Adelsberg, re- 
ceived the usual tickets—after the usual delay—and saw our beloved 
portmanteaus labelled ‘ Adelsberg.’ 

We started with the train. 

‘ Didn’t see the luggage put in,’ said A. 

‘Nor I,’ said B. ‘ We must ask.’ 

So we asked. And we looked, and the luggage was not there. 
We telegraphed from the next station, and at Adelsberg received 
an answer. 

The luggage had been sent on by a later train to Nadresina. 

‘Can’t be right,’ said A suspiciously. ‘ You’ve made a mistake 
in translating. Why sent on to Nadresina ?’ 

‘Thaven’t the slightest idea,’ replied B. ‘ This fellow says it’s 
because our train was grande vitesse, and the next petite vitesse.’ 

And this is why I fancy there is some strange distinction between 
the trains of grande vitesse and petite vitesse which start from 
Vienna. 

It was past 8 p.m. when we got to Adelsberg, very dark, very 
cold, and most drizzlingly wet. There was no carriage, no omnibus, 
at the station, and not one house to be seen outside. 

‘Can’t go on without the luggage,’ said A. ‘ How can we enjoy 
the caves after this ?’ 

‘Not a bit,’ murmured B. 

A German man, and a German woman with a bag, had got out 
of the train with us. They went to the waiting-room, we having 
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been informed that the omnibus would come soon. They spent the 
intermediate time in taking out of the bag bread, which they ate, 
and a bottle of wine, from which they drank. 

At last the omnibus came. It appeared to our insular gaze to 
be a broken-down brougham ; and great care seemed to have been 
taken in making it, that it should be extremely heavy and extremely 
clumsy. In it we started for the hotel—German man, German wo- 
man, bag, and all. 

‘Do you think you could ask that fellow how far we have to go ?’ 
said A. 

‘I’m not quite sure,’ returned B. ‘I believe I can, but I must 
think first.’ 

So B began thinking ; but before he had finished and the ques- 
tion had been evolved, we stopped at the hotel. 

I wonder what reason there can be for the invariable rule through- 
out France and Germany, that the more desolate, empty, and barn- 
like an hotel is, the larger is the yard. In the present case, the yard 
was simply enermous ; and the hotel, of course—with the one excep- 
tion of the landlady’s hair, which was a perfect marvel of coils and 
plaits and frizzes and oil—enormously desolate, empty, and barnlike, 
gave one the idea of the skeleton of a palace fleshed with the flesh- 
ing of a pigsty. 

The landlady spoke Italian. A and B confessed their ignorance 
of that language. 

‘ German ?’ 

‘Ya, ya,’ said A, pointing to B. ‘You speak it, man. Go in. 
Don’t be afraid.’ 

So B essayed to understand a long animated German sentence 
given forth by the landlady, which, luckily for him, ended, as most 
German speeches addressed to Englishmen do end, with certain 
words of English—‘ Bets ? De caves? Eat ?’ 

‘She wants to know,’ said B, unable to repress a smile of plea- 
sure at his command over the German language—‘ she wants to 
know whether we wish to sleep here, and if we have come with an 
intention of seeing the caves. She would also be glad to know if we 
will have dinner.’ 

‘I could have told that,’ said A. ‘ When did she say we are to 
see the caves—now, or in the morning ?’ 

‘I think now,’ replied B doubtfully; ‘but we had better not 
ask too many questions at once.’ 

A smiles grimly, and we go to dinner. 


The rain was falling in a feeble half-hearted way when we started 
in the omnibus for the caves, and the night was pitch dark. We 
went up hill and down dale for some fifteen minutes, but always over 
rough broken stones. I had a vague feeling that the road we were 
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going was on the edge of a precipice, but I don’t know, even to this 
day, whether the feeling was correct or not. At last we stopped. 
The rain was still falling feebly, and it was still very dark. We 
could see that we had stopped close by a high bank or rock, and 
dimly perceived an opening into it. The driver got down, and for a 
minute we were left alone. 

The German man here began a quick address to us, and when 
he had finished, his wife began a second quick address. 

They smiled and nodded their heads assuringly, and at last the 
German man, by a divine inspiration, brought out the words ‘ All 
right.’ 

‘Ya, ya,’ cried his wife. ‘ All right, ya, all right;’ and she 
smiled on us. 

‘ What are they saying ?’ asked A. 

‘ They are telling us,’ replied B, wildly clutching at the words 
‘all right,’ ‘ that we must not be frightened, and we shall find every- 
thing all—r—proper at last.’ 

Here, through the outside darkness, we began to see men pass- 
ing along the face of the rock, carrying lighted candles. stuck on to 
long pieces of wood, the flames throwing strange blotches of light 
around, bleared by the falling rain; and at last we saw, far away 
through the opening in the rock, a glimmer of brightness, and then 
our guide returned and told us to get down. Down we got, walked 
half-a-dozen steps, and entered the opening in the rock, the entrance 
to the caves of Adelsberg. 

The German man had brought with him the bag, and the Ger- 
man woman a formidable square bottle. Of all the misfortunes of 
my life that I regret, I most regret the misfortune of not having 
been able to be for a longer time with those two. I want to know 
how they would have looked without the bag. I want to know whe- 
ther they would have starved if deprived of food and drink for sixty 
minutes. While we were with them they were always eating or 
drinking. Even in the omnibus the square bottle was uncorked, and 
they both went at it; and we hadn’t been five minutes in the caves 
before they were cutting up an enormous sausage, and making, with 
buttered bread, enormous sandwiches. 

The entrance to the caves is a natural opening in the rock, of 
height perhaps twenty or thirty feet, of width twenty, and running 
straight in for two or three hundred yards. Following the guide, 
we walked on towards the glimmer of light we had seen, and soon 
came upon six men holding lighted candles, and standing by a 
wheeled double chair, running on rails laid down in the cave. The 
German woman seated herself on the chair, candles were given us, 
lighted, and away we went. We walked some distance, almost a 
mile, along a large passage. The ground was wet, water standing 
in pools in many places. The sides and top were wet, water drip- 
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ping down continually ; and the rock, above and below, was brown 
and shining and oily-looking. 

‘Sehr hubsch,’ said the German woman, placidly eating her 
sandwich. 

‘What did she say?’ asked A. 

‘ That it’s very pretty,’ replied B, who was falling each moment 
into a wilder state of astonishment at his knowledge of the German 
language. ‘‘‘ Sehr’ is “‘ very,” and ‘‘ hubsch,”’ “ pretty.”’ 

‘Did she mean the cave or the sandwich ?’ asked A sardonically. 

‘I can’t say,’ replied B. ‘She was looking at the sandwich, 
but she wouldn’t call a sandwich pretty, would she ?’ 

‘ Quite as likely as to call this place pretty, especially when she 
eats as she does. I shall read Murray, and see what he says.’ 

* By Jove!’ cried A, after a minute’s perusal of the book, ‘ we're 
going right into the rock, and we shall eome to a place one hun- 
dred and sixty feet high directly, a mile from the entrance, with a 
river running through it, and a bridge—look out !’ 

‘ Herr Murray ?’ said the guide, touching the book, and looking 
knowingly at A. ‘All Englishmen bring him. Read him. Very 
good.’ 

Again there was a glimmer of light ahead, broken pieces of light 
in the passage, and suddenly sides and top fell back, and we stood 
in the first cave of Adelsberg. 

How shall I describe what we then saw? The wonder is still on 
me. The German man and the German woman ceased for an in- 
stant even from eating, that they might the better look. A stared 
with big eyes, and freed himself from his burden of wonder by an 
emphatic ‘damn ;’ while B tried vainly to drown his amazement in 
tears. 

We stood at the side of an enormous cavern, one mile from the 
place we had entered at, hundreds of feet below the surface of the 
earth. Fifty or sixty candles had been placed about, but the huge 
cavern was only dimly lighted, and black masses of shadow were 
left in its corners untouched. Above, the broken rocky roof rose 
sheer away, till one hundred and sixty feet from the ground; below 
again a broken rocky floor, and a river running swiftly along, break- 
ing the stillness with its clatter and splash. In front of us the 

floor rose gradually, till lost in shadow ; but we could see a bridge 
crossing the river, which there ran far below in the bed it had cut 
through the rocks. The place was infinitely vast, infinitely so- 
lemn; and yet there was a strange mockery in it. The river alone 
made any sound, flowing on always. Down far below the surface 
of the earth, far away from men and their homes, it seemed to 
laugh at us and our powerlessness and ignorance. For ages and 
ages it had flowed, resistless in its insidious gentleness, eating its 
course through the soft earth and hard rock, now out in the sun- 
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light watching the vain lives of men, and again in the darkness 
laughing over its experience, glorying in its immunity from man- 
kind’s hopes and fears. 

‘Sehr hubsch,’ said the German woman; and with a sigh she 
took from the bag two pieces of buttered bread and one piece of 
sausage, and amalgamated them into a sandwich. 

‘There she goes again,’ said A, with a look of disgust. ‘She 
must be a confoundedly expensive woman for a wife. I can’t stand 
it; let’s try and get away from them.’ 

But try as we would they kept close to us, and for the three 
hours we were underground we never lost sight of them and their 
square bottle and sandwiches. 

At last, when familiarity had somewhat weakened our spell 
of wonder, we went on slowly up the broken rocky ground of the 
cave, wet with the perpetual dripping of water, and crossed the 
bridge high above the river. Suddenly there was a crash that 
echoed sharply, and then again only the sound of the river. The 
guide made a voluble speech to the Germans, and they instantly, 
hugging the square bottle and bag affectionately, hurried away over 
the bridge ; then turning to us, he said smilingly, 

‘Rock fall. See, very near. Many fall sometimes. Kill once 
man. We go other cave. That one much finer.’ 

Over the bridge we went, up the broken rocky ground, ‘till we 
came to the limit of the huge cave, and found a low narrow exit, 
down which we could see the German man and his wife cautiously 
proceeding, their candles throwing strange shadows and lights in 
the darkness. 

‘Sehr wonderful, next cave,’ said the guide, always speaking 
with an air of pity for our ignorance of German, balanced, however, 
with an assuring nod that spoke as clearly as Lord Burleigh’s, and 
said, ‘No matter. You are stupid. Never mind, J can make you 
understand.’ 

Before again starting I turned back alone to look at the cave 
we were leaving. Two men we had not before noticed were busily 
engaged in blowing out the candles, and putting them away care- 
fully in little boxes they held. The shadows had grown blacker, 
and grew blacker and heavier each moment as the light decreased. 
I could see nothing above; all was lost in shadow, thick, impene- 
trable. I could not trace the sides but here and there, where a 
candle threw a tiny broken circle of light. The river I could hear 
and trace with my eyes, flowing on like ink, catching now and 
again a spark of brightness. The shadows grew blacker and heavier, 
and I turned away with relief and entered the little passage down 
which the others had gone. 

This passage was small and low, and I noticed, as I hurried 
along, that there was a complete change in the character of the 
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rocks. Above, below, and on all sides, as ever, there was damp 
moisture, water falling and standing in pools and dripping conti- 
nually; but the rocks had lost their blackness, and were now white 
and yellow. Stalactites depended here and there, and now and 
again a stalagmite stood upright. 

When I got. up to the others, the German woman was peace- 
fully slumbering on the double chair as she was slowly pushed for- 
ward, holding to her bosom the square bottle; and now and then 
she would murmur dreamily, with her eyes fast shut, ‘Sehr hubsch,’ 
and her husband, trudging by her side with the bag, invariably re- 
plied, ‘ Ya, ya; sehr hubsch.’ 

‘Couldn’t you manage to bribe some of these fellows to go for- 
ward and take out one of the rails?’ said A to B in a whisper. 
‘We must get rid of those two somehow. How the deuce can we 
get up any sentiment about the place with them near us? Do try, 
there’s a good fellow.’ 

‘I’m afraid, really, I don’t know enough German for that,’ re- 
plied B in a voice of assumed sadness. ‘It would require a know- 
ledge, you see, of engineering and—’ 

‘Not a bit, my dear fellow,’ said A. ‘ Haven't the slightest 
doubt these fellows were in the war, and—’ 

‘New cave, very new,’ broke in the guide at this moment. 
‘Herr Murray say him best.’ 

Twist went the passage to the left, back again to the right, 
then the sides and the top fell back, and we stood in the second cave. 

If the caves of Adelsberg were developed by pure chance or by 
certain fixed laws, which comes to much the same thing, this same 
chance or these fixed laws must be excellently well up in the know- 
ledge of theatrical effect. The first cave was sombre, vast; it 
overwhelmed you with a vague sense of mystery and age. The 
second, that we now stood in, lighted simply, as the other, with 
some fifty candles, glittered from side to side, from top to bottom, 
in great masses of shining white and yellow and brown, in smaller 
lights touching sharply here and there of bright red and blue and 
green; the whole place was light, airy, fantastic. Stalactites of 
every form and every size and colour hung, covering completely, in 
their myriads, the far-spreading roof; here depending straight to 
the ground, and joining with an ascending stalagmite into a mighty 
column ; there lacing ten or twenty together, forming the most 
delicate tracery ; again joining and parting and crossing till they 
made a vast labyrinth of sinuous forms. Stalagmites of every shape 
and every size and colour rose up numberless from the ground, and 
now approaching, now joining, the stalactites from above, helped to 
perfect the strangeness and wild fantasy of the place. The cave 
was enormous in size, but its size was not oppressive: shadows sat 
in places, but they were thinned and terrorless in the airy brightness. 
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‘Like reading Don Juan after Paradise Lost,’ said A senten- 
tiously. ‘ Let’s see what Murray says.’ 

Soon after entering the cave, to our intense relief, the German 
man and German woman, with their square bottle and sausage sand- 
wiches, left us fora time. It is true they were not out of sight, 
but to have the square bottle fifty yards away was a great thing. It 
appears that some barbarously-ingenious person or persons have dis- 
covered likenesses in the various stalactites and stalagmites to vari- 
ous material objects on the surface of the earth, and the guide, ap- 
proving, is accustomed to declare these likenesses to all entering 
the caves. 

We had not been in one minute before he began. A thin trans- 
parent rib, formed by the dripping moisture, stood out from the 
side; the light of a candle shone brightly through it, showing most 
glorious shades of red and blue and green. 

‘ Dese,’ said the guide, his eyes sparkling with delight—‘ dese 
is a comm.’ 

‘A what?’ asked A. 

‘A comm,’ replied our guide, with an assuring nod. ‘O yes, 
dese is a comm.’ 

‘I think,’ said B, looking doubtfully at the guide—‘ I think he 
means it is a comb.’ 

‘Ya, ya, dat is so. Accomm, ya. And dese.’ And here he 
passed on to another place. ‘ And dese.’ 

‘A comb!’ cried A, with a look of disgust. ‘I suppose he’ll go 
through all the things. The next will be a brush, of course, and 
then— Let’s go to the other side; I can’t stand it.’ 

But the German man and the German woman were in a wild 
state of delight at this new discovery. They stuck closely to the 
guide, carried him by force to every strange form they could find, 
and asked him eagerly, ‘ Was ist das?’ Organs, teapots, lions, mon- 
keys, waterfalls, and elephants they found in vast numbers, and at 
last we rejoined them, staring in fixed admiration at a strange lump 
of stalagmite. 

‘Dese,’ said the guide to us, with a smile of pity for our bad 
taste in not having accompanied him the whole way—‘ dese is a 
leg of bacon.’ 

‘Ya, ya,’ said the German and his wife sadly, guessing instinc- 
tively what had been said; ‘es ist, es ist;’ and they gazed on it in 
fond regret, as a starving gourmand in the desert would stare on 
a petrified sweetbread, if he chanced to find one. 

This miserable delight in discovering in indefinite forms of beauty 
definite likenesses to material objects of ordinary life is, I fear, com- 
mon to nearly all people of all nations. At this present time I can 
think of only two individuals who are free from it—myself and you, 
most loved reader. How often have we been looking at some glori- 
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ous sunset, and been suddenly roused from placid contemplation by 
the discovery of a friend that ‘that cloud by the sun, the red one, 
you know, tinged with gold, looks just like a lobster, doesn’t it ?’—at 
a glorious open English fire, and been maddened by the ingenuity of 
a friend who peoples it with arms and legs and faces and crocodiles ? 
How often have we sat in ecstasy listening to Beethoven and Mozart, 
and been suddenly tumbled back into commonplace life by a whis- 
pered communication that ‘ ‘‘ The dark Girl dressed in Blue’’ begins 
just like this, old man’? Let us, most loved reader, drink confusion 
to this confounded definiteness. What must become of poetry and 
sentiment if the world goes on much longer in its present course ? 
Even now, how can one write to one’s mistress, and compare her 
to the rising sun or full moon, when the sun and moon are no 
longer unknown mysterious sources of light, life, and madness, but 
mere lumps of matter, whose compositions we know as well as that 
of our own Odger-and-Salisbury-inhabited planet ? 

‘By Jove, listen to this, B,’ cried A, his eyes fixed on Murray. 
‘It says that ‘‘ the extreme antiquity of these enormous caverns may 
be, in some slight degree, imagined from the results of an empirical 
experiment which determined conclusively that the water—contain- 
ing lime and other ingredients in solution—formed no perceptible 
deposit in thirty years, while one vast column in the second of these 
caves is sixty feet in height, and forty in circumference.” By Jove ! 
where is the column? That must be it; let’s measure.’ 

So A, with his stick, measured the column, and found it the 
size Murray had said. 

‘It must have taken,’ said A, looking in thoughtful wonder at 
the column, ‘a thousand years, at least, to grow that size.’ 

‘I should have fancied, myself,’ murmured B doubtfully, ‘ it 
would have taken longer than that.’ 

‘It must have taken,’ said A, after a pause, during which he and 
B continued to stare at the column, ‘a million years, at least, to grow 
that size.’ 

‘I should have fancied, myself, it would have taken longer than 
that,’ said B, less doubtingly. 

‘ By Jove,’ said A, after a longer pause, and in sheer desperation, 
‘no fellow can tell how long it must have taken—billions and billions 
of years. I wonder whether Murray believes in the Old Testament.’ 

We stood looking, I know not how long, at this timeless form. 
At last B broke out wildly, 

‘I must get away, A, right away; I can’t stand it. Fancy this 
place being all quiet for I don’t know how long; and this thing 
growing about the size of a sugar-plum bigger every thirty years, 
and now being so big! It’s awful; I can’t stand it.’ 

‘I should like,’ said A sententiously, as we walked away, ‘to 
know whether Murray believes in the Old Testament.’ 
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Often before I saw that cave I have dreamt at night that I have 
fallen from my bed, and started a wild descent through eternal space. 
The feeling was awful; eternity oppressed me. But standing be- 
fore that pillar, trying to realise its immense age, the oppression of 
feeling was far worse. 

‘Sha’n’t look at that again,’ said A. ‘ Horrid feeling, thinking 
of it. Seems as ifall the laws of gravity were wrong, and there was 
no top or bottom or side to anything.’ 

It is strange, in the face of the mathematical fact of infinity of 
space, how very seldom we are troubled by the idea how completely 
our reason is bound by the convention of a limit. Out in the sun- 
light, where spring, summer, autumn, and winter follow in regular 
course; where the wind blows to-day, and is still to-merrow ; where 
trees and flowers bloom and fade, and men are born and die,—every- 
thing to unreflecting observation suggests limit. But at night, in 
darkness, it seems strange that we are not more often oppressed by 
the awfulness ofinfinity. Be this as it may, I swear—ay, far greater 
test of belief, will bet 100/.—that no one, not even King George 
IV. of England or Lord Chesterfield—who, I take it, are about the 
two greatest snobs this earth has ever been burdened with, and there- 
fore least likely to be impressed by wonder—could have stood un- 
nerved before that column in the second of the caves of Adelsberg. 
For ages and ages and ages, no light, no sound; perfect stillness ; 
not even, for that countless time, even the ripple of an earthquake. 
For ages and ages and ages, one tiny drop of water always falling and 
falling and falling down to the ground below, always from one point 
above. For ages and ages and ages, each little space of thirty years 
seeing a tiny rise in the ground beneath from the constant fall of the 
one drop of water. And now—after how mighty a lapse of time— 
a column of sixty feet in height, and forty feet in circumference ! 

After the discovery of the leg of bacon, the curiogity of the Ger- 
man man and woman began to abate; and the guide himself, I 
fancy, got somewhat tired of answering their numerous questions, 
for he commenced to trade wildly on their belief—the next thing 
they referred to being, he declared, a giraffe; and the next, he affirmed 
with a perfectly calm face, to be a ghost. The suspicions of the 
Germans, that he was not strictly telling the truth, seemed to be 
aroused by this, for they asked him no more questions; but after 
another look of admiration at the leg of bacon, came with us out of 
the cave. 

‘How many more are there?’ said A, as we entered another 
passage, now low and narrow, now high and wide, but always clothed 
with white shining stalactites and stalagmites. 

‘More? Many more. Very. Come big cave where people 
dance. Other cave, where concert-room. Come other waterfall,’ 
replied the guide, smiling and nodding his head. 
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In all, we were three full hours wandering in these caverns. At 
some point—where, I now forget—the rail laid down ended, and the 
German woman had to leave her chair and walk. She fell in most 
cheerfully with the necessity, and taking her husband’s arm, stum- 
bled along sleepily, with fast-closed eyes, and trusting implicitly to 
his guidance. Now and again he would murmur, ‘ Sehr hubsch ;’ 
and she, trying hard, but unsuccessfully, to open her eyes, would 
dutifully echo, ‘Sehr hubsch.’ It was at the farthest point we 
reached that they mournfully ate the last of the sausage, and emp- 
tied the square bottle; and then the German, after an address to 
the guide, placed the said bottle in the very extremity of the cave, 
and carefully pressed down into it the cork. The guide smiled, and 
pointing at the German, turned to us and said, 

‘He very funny man. He make feon for all who come here. 
Dey tink dese spirits, but dere is none. Eh?’ And he and the 
German went into a roar of laughter, which the echoes took up and 
broke hidecusly. 

‘ Horrible,’ said A, turning away. ‘Can’t he be content with 
eating sandwiches ? Ought to be kicked for making such a vile pun.’ 

How many caverns we saw, I know not. There was the dance- 
room, as our guide called it—a huge place with a smooth floor of 
sand, and long wooden benches here and there; about the last sort of 
place one would expect to find there. Then there was the concert- 
room, so called from a strange mass of long stalactites and stalagmites 
at one end that looked curiously like an organ. There was the water- 
fall, formed by the moisture falling over a smooth rock—‘ though 
some tinks it more like umbrella ?’ said the guide interrogatively. 

At last, tired out with our underground wanderings, and sleepy 
with such unwonted exercise of our sense of wonder, we turned back. 

The German woman managed to open her eyes when we got back to 
the rail and chair, and she and her husband seated themselves there- 
on, and fell into a deep sleep. Steadily we trudged on through the 
long winding passages, now low and narrow, now wide and high, but 
always damp with the constant drip, drip of water. At last, all the 
caves were passed, and we stood in that we had first seen. It was 
quite dark now; only the candles we held threw a little halo of light 
round us, and made the darkness visible. I stood for a moment 
listening to the river, as it flowed on with clatter and splash over 
the broken rocks of its bed; then I turned down the last passage 
away from the caves of Adelsberg. 

‘Wouldn’t have missed seeing that for anything!’ said A, as we 
came out into the misty raining night. y . 

‘It was quite worth,’ cried B enthusiastically, ‘losing one’s lug- 
gage for !’ 

‘By Jove!’ returned A. ‘ Forgot all about the luggage. We 
must see about it.’ 





CLUB LAND 


Dear, happy, pleasant Club Land! 

I always think as badly of a man who speaks against his Club 
as of one who slanders his college or his profession. Depend upon 
it, in both instances the man, and not the thing, is to blame. 

Just conceive the state London would be in if Club Land were 
suddenly abolished—the savage husbands, moody brothers, and dis- 
contented cousins that would abound everywhere! Why, society 
would be disorganised, and womankind, even more than man, utterly 
wretched. Some few ladies, it is true, have, or affect to have, a 
dislike to clubs, arising, I believe, in a great measure from their 
inability to understand the exact nature of these institutions. This 
dislike is rather ungenerous; for clubs are, after all, most useful in 
taking away for a time, and restoring in an equitable state of mind, 
the husband or father who might be otherwise staying at home in 
the way of all feminine domestic arrangements. Of course a club, 
though a charming lounge for a married man, and almost essential 
at certain seasons of increased domestic felicity, is not the indis- 
pensable adjunct to comfort it is to a bachelor. 

I remember a certain young friend of mine who neglected to have 
his name put down as a candidate for admission to a club until he 
had taken his B.A. degree at Cambridge, and in consequence had to 
wait three years (it was in days before university clubs of every 
description were as common as they are now) before he could be- 
come a member of the club to which he especially wished to belong. 
He describes quite pathetically the unpleasantness of his social 
position, obliged every day either to feed on a chop at his lodg- 
ings, or resort to the Wellington (then in vogue) or some other 
dining-rooms, if not invited as a guest by a compassionate club- 
friend, and at a loss how to spend his evenings, there usually being 
no alternative between the dulness of his own apartments or a visit 
to the theatre or some other place of public amusement. 

He must have been in as forlorn a condition as our fathers or 
grandfathers fifty years ago, who (in the absence of clubs) were 
forced to dine at an hotel or tavern; to order a bottle of port for 
‘ the good of the house,’ whether they cared to drink it or not; to 
spend the evening at Vauxhall, and finish the night by knocking 
down a watchman, or in some less harmless entertainment. Happily 
for us, the days have gone by when noise, riot, and excess are syno- 
nymous with enjoyment, and it is possible to conclude the day with 
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merriment and jollity without the certainty of waking with a racking 
headache and black eye the next morning. 

One of the things that most struck me when I first became 
familiar with Club Land—now, alas, twenty years ago—was the 
excellence of some of the club hall-porters. Without being invidi- 
ous, I look upon the head hall-porters at the United University, 
Reform, and Senior United Service Clubs as institutions in their 
way. The hall-porters of other clubs may be equally efficient, but 
T can only speak of those of whom I have had long experience. To 
me their memory of names and faces is something marvellous, their 
attention and politeness beyond all praise. As a rule indeed, though 
of course one does occasionally meet with incapables, how good 
club-servants generally are, and what hard work some, especially 
coffee-room waiters, go through ! 

But I must not keep you waiting in the hall, which in clubs, 
except the Atheneum and Reform, is not thought civil. Let us 
go up-stairs, admiring en route the deep pile carpet so soft and plea- 
sant to our feet, and, entering the drawing-room, select one of the 
many easy-chairs which stand so invitingly about, and after ex- 
changing a friendly word or two or a familiar nod with old acquaint- 
ances, look round while I will describe to you certain features of 
Club Land and some of the people to be met therein. 

In the first place, one of the most striking but least creditable 
features is the dirty member, and I believe every club possesses an 
individual who may claim that unenviable distinction. Not that 
there is only one member ofa club who is not so careful as he 
ought to be with regard to personal cleanliness, but some one mem- 
ber is so utterly neglectful that he is, par excellence, the dirty 
member. There he sits, with no sign of indulging in the luxury of 
linen except the exhibition of wristbands so black and yellow, that 
the shirt to which they are presumed to belong might, and probably 
has been worn for months. The ordinary inner covering of the 
feet, if one would judge from appearances, is altogether dispensed 
with ; for between the bottom of the legs of a ragged pair of inex- 
pressibles and the top of a pair of mangy boots is to be seen a por- 
tion of the human frame not usually, even by Highlanders, exhibited 
in public, and not a very gratifying spectacle anywhere. So like a 
mendicant is one dirty member I know, that when the club to which 
he belongs received as guests some years ago (in autumn days of 
paint and repair) the members of another club whose house was closed, 
one of the visitors remarked that he thought the club at which he 
was entertained excellent, but wondered the porter allowed beggars 
to stand about in the hall, mistaking the dirty member for a 
pauper. 

But to counterbalance the dirty member, how many scrupulously 
clean and neat-looking gentlemen you find at clubs, especially among 
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the older members! and in what a minority at most clubs really 
objectionable members are ! 

Perhaps the Megatherium, when it existed, was an exception. 
This club was founded and conducted on purely scientific principles. 
Before a member could be admitted it was necessary he should have 
made some important discovery, such as finding out a new acid in 
the blood of a spider, or some instrument of destruction or torture 
among antediluvian remains. All its committee were F.R.S.s or 
F.S.A.s or F.A.S.s, even the secretary being an A.S.S. (whatever 
that may mean). 

This club, however, is like the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks, 
and now numbered among the things that have been. So also is 
the Dodo, a club by no means founded on scientific principles; a 
scurrilous anecdote connected with which is still in vogue. It is 
said that on a certain occasion, when a sub-committee met to con- 
sider the expediency of an alteration in the exterior of the club, they 
separated, after long consultation, without coming to any conclusion 
on the subject, none of the six members present being quite decided 
as to the spelling of architrave or balcony. We must, however, 
return from past clubs to present, and what a comfortable, sociable, 
luxurious life the member of a good London club may lead if he 
chooses ! 

From his first appearance at a 9.30 or 10 o’clock breakfast till 
he leaves after his last rubber at night he may, for fifteen or six- 
teen hours, remain if he please the occupant of a handsomely fur- 
nished mansion, with every reasonable want and wish conscienti- 
ously attended to. On arriving he may seat himself at a cosy table, 
with his letters and the Times to amuse him till his first meal 
arrives. Supposing it to be ‘ breakfast plain’ he has not long to 
wait; ‘ breakfast plain’ meaning, in club language, tea or coffee 
with milk and cream, dry toast, two tempting little pats of butter, 
a muffin, and any quantity of fancy bread. Should his tastes be 
more luxurious, the member has only to select some dainty dish 
from a liberal bill of fare. 

Breakfast done, the consumer thereof has almost his choice of 
tables and chairs in the writing- or drawing-room, few members com- 
paratively being in the club at an early hour; and after he has 
mastered his correspondence and the news of the day we will sup- 
pose he quits Club Land until evening-paper time, unless indeed he 
belongs to the lunch phalanx, which usually puts in an appearance 
between 1.30 and 3 p.m. 

What agreeable reunions those lunch gatherings often are ! 

I know men whose sole enjoyment, nay business of the day, 
seems to consist in meeting friends at lunch-time at their respective 
clubs. Walking from distances which a few years ago would have 
been called suburban, the lunching member—a widower, let us say, or 
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some married man whose occupation is pleasantly to kill time—arrives 
at his club, refreshed by ‘a constitutional,’ to encounter a number of 
acquaintances, among whom he counts not a few old friends, and with 
whom he delights to talk over the last thing out. The political erisis, 
the progress of the important law-suit, with a hundred and one other 
topics of interest, are duly discussed, and the lunching member 
ascends cheerfully to the billiard-room for his game of pool, or lounges 
off with a friend to Christies’, or ‘ does’ a picture-gallery as his after- 
noon work, before it is time for him to think of his homeward 
journey. 

At most clubs a member gets a better and cheaper luncheon than 
he could elsewhere, even at home, and that is an item of coffee-room 
expenditure which I believe pays least. A good plate of cold meat, 
with beer, bread, pickles and sauces, for from 9d. to 1s., during 
the present extravagant charges in butchers’ bills, is wonderfully rea- 
sonable ; and at all clubs some few members make a midday meal so 
large that it is to be hoped, for their own sakes, that they abstain 
from animal food until supper-time. These, however, are not what 
I have attempted to describe as ‘lunching members.’ They simply 
frequent the club at lunch-time, not for the pleasure of agreeable 
intercourse and moderate sustenance, but for the sole purpose of 
feeding. Wonderful are the legends which exist of the number of 
glasses of beer, the amount of pickles, the quantity of bread, such 
occasionally consume. 

To turn to more agreeable subjects, I think it may be confidently 
asserted that, except in very wet weather, the principal rooms in 
most clubs are comparatively deserted from 8 to 4.30 in the after- 
noon. Then in the season a lull occurs, windows are or ought to 
be opened, and weary waiters rest. 

Evening-paper time brings a fresh muster, and mostly of men 
who have not entered the club before that day, except perhaps to 
breakfast. The married barrister arrives en route home, and possibly 
gets an afternoon rubber to recruit his energies after legal fatigues. 
Public-office and City men appear full of the latest on dit, and a 
pleasant buzz of conversation floats about the drawing-room. As 
some of the lunch division never fail to be visible in the coffee-room, 
so later in the afternoon we are pretty sure to see the same faces 
daily hovering about the Pall Mall Gazette or fourth edition of the 
Globe. 

As an habitué in Rotten-row, who is also an idle man, and can 
ride at all times and seasons, must have observed the various sets of 
equestrians who frequent that pleasant mile, from the eager lawyer 
or sedate judge of very early morning to the flourishing citizen who 
haunts the evening shade, so a club habitué cannot help remarking 
the succession of men who come and go in Club Land in the course 
of a day. Afternoon tea there is now quite an institution, and one 
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only wishes the tea were halfso good elsewhere. The time, however, 
in which the pleasures and advantages of Club Land are most fully 
developed is the dinner-hour, and the three that succeed that great 
event of the day. 

We will suppose most married men to have left Club Land, and 
that the latest arrivals are members from their afternoon stroll in the 
park, and strangers stepping daintily out of neat hansoms to feast 
with hospitable friends, and the real business of the evening in Club 
Land to commence. This is from 7 to 8.30 p.m.; for though certain 
members may be found solemnly discussing the chief meal of the 
day as early as 5.30, yet these are for the most part country 
subscribers hurrying through town and anxious to catch a night ex- 
press, stray clergymen come up to attend May meetings, or juvenile 
enthusiasts intent upon theatrical explorations. Such are, however, 
only, as it were, the advance guard of the great army of diners, the 
dropping shots preceding the general engagement; and though they 
considerably increase in number up to 7 o’clock, yet it is that hour, 
or rather ten minutes before, that the feeding time of the club 
really begins in earnest. The list of applicants for the 7 o’clock 
joint is almost invariably filled, and at many clubs a man neglecting, 
in the season, to bespeak his dinner before that hour would run the 
chance of waiting a considerable time for a table, unless some com- 
passionate friend invited him to be his vis-a-vis, or at any rate to a 
seat at his hospitable board. 

In clubs, at all sociably disposed members by a little arrange- 
ment habitually dine at adjoining tables, which are brought suffi- 
ciently near each other as to be in effect one. Thus six members 
dining at three tables form a very agreeable little dinner-party. Ten 
minutes to seven is a very orthodox time for commencing dinner, as 
it gives opportunity for fish or soup comfortably to be discussed be- 
fore the piéce de résistance makes its appearance in the coffee-room. 
The system (which prevails now at most, if not all clubs) of having 
the joint carved by a waiter occasioned, when first introduced, con- 
siderable discontent among certain senior members, who delighted to 
operate as their own carvers in a manner probably very satisfactory 
to their palate, but decidedly detrimental to the interests of those 
who subsequently partook of the same dish. 

Carving off the table is an innovation which, once introduced, 
meets now with general approval. Innovations of any kind are 
always slow of adoption in London clubs, owing partly to the conser- 
vative reluctance of the committee to disturb existing arrangements, 
and partly to the unwillingness of members, as expressed at the annual 
meeting, to sanction any change, however obvious its utility and 
convenience. 

W. BAYNE RANKEN. 
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BY MRS. C. READE, AUTHOR OF ‘SWIFT AS A FLASH,’ ETC. 
In Two Parts :—Parrt I. 


CHAPTER I. ‘As SEED IN THE FURROW.’ 


‘ PLEASE, sir, the lady from Lunnun be comed.’ 

‘ Do you mean the housekeeper ?’ 

‘ Ees, sir.’ 

‘ Where is she ?’ 

‘In the stone parlour, sir.’ 

A nod, and the male participator in this colloquy swings himself 
off a deep-shouldered, clean-flanked brown horse, whereon he has 
been holding converse with the red-armed, sunburnt, roundabout 
Berkshire maiden now yelling ‘ Jim!’ with all her might and main, 
and strides away through a cool, white-flagged, low-roofed sort of 
hall, in search of the ‘lady from Lunnun’ aforesaid. 

This man’s name is Ralph Considine, and he is a farmer. Peo- 
ple at Louch call him a ‘ gentleman farmer ;’ but he himself some- 
what despises the euphemism. ‘We Considines have been plain yeo- 
men in this parish for three hundred years. I’m the last of the 
race, and I’m nothing but a plain yeoman too, thank God!’ he says, 
when the vicar, a courtly-mannered Oxford chaplain, with Conserva- 
tive tastes and a wholesome dread of his clodhopping parishioners, 
launches out into glowing laudations anent Ralph’s home, position, 
and belongings; and he means what he says, despite his vigilant 
care that everything about him shall be perfect of its kind, and his 
appreciative interest in the wider, nobler questions of this age. 

Thus much at starting. You will soon find out plenty about him 
for yourself, if you care to dwell awhile beneath his roof. 

Now, the house on the White Farm—so called because all its 
gates are painted white—is eminently a farmhouse, despite the 
comfort, nay luxury, of its appointments ; wherefore stone floors are 
the rule on the kitchen side of the premises, and Mr. Considine’s 
rapid regular tread rings out clear and distinct on the ears of the 
woman awaiting him, as he walks up the long stone passage leading 
to the stone parlour. One second, and he pushes back the half- 
closed door near which she sits—they are face to face. 

She rises to her feet uncertainly, as though she were not in 
the habit of thus greeting any man, and gives him a stiff little bow, 
colouring crimson all over her small white face. 

She is indeed a very small creature altogether, this newly-arrived 
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housekeeper of Ralph’s ; her head scarcely reaching to his shoulder, 
he being the tall son of a tall father, after the fashion of his kind. 

‘ Glad to see you, Miss Scott,’ says he, with a quick bright smile, 
showing white strong even teeth, and he offers her his hand, also 
white and strong. 

She looks up at him out of her shy gray eyes for a moment, and 
thinks dully (she is tired) that this man is not quite like unto 
other men; why or wherefore she cannot tell. 

He for his part thinks very little about her, save that she looks 
rather younger than the age she stated herself to have attained, 
namely thirty, in her answer to the advertisement inserted by him 
in the Times about a fortnight ago, on the demise of his old servant ; 
also that she must have found the journey from London, and the 
subsequent seven miles’ drive from the neighbouring market town, 
very hot and wearying, weighed down as she is by sombre dusty 
mourning raiment. 

‘You would like to go to your room?’ observes he presently. 
‘I keep to old-fashioned ways, so I have dined ages ago; but we 
shall have supper at seven. Perhaps you can get on till then with 
some tea—and—’ 

‘Please don’t trouble about me. I shall do very well—sir.’ A 
tardy ‘sir,’ dropped out from the mouth awkwardly, and accom- 
panied by a hasty appropriation of personal property, instigated it 
may be by a desire to get away out of sight as quickly as possible. 

‘Let me help you; you can’t carry all these things at once. 
Eunice will see after you,’ says he jerkily, making violent snatches 
at a contumacious black bag, which has taken up an apparently im- 
pregnable position under the table. 

‘I am not accustomed to be seen after,’ is the somewhat grim 
reply. ‘ But if you will let the girl show me the way up-stairs—’ 

‘ Of course,’ opening the door leading to the kitchen. ‘ Here, 
Eunice, I want you.’ 

‘Very well, sir, I’m a-comin’;’ and a pair of pattens click-clack 
along the passage. 

Eunice has been engaged in some domestic operation connected 
with flour and milk, and appears drying her hands on her apron, 
the picture of blowzy, eupeptic good nature. 

‘Take Miss Scott to her room, and get her some tea,’ says Mr. 
Considine, giving her the black bag which he has just captured ; 
‘and mind supper is on the table at seven sharp.’ 

‘ Would you like me to see to it—-sir ?’ asks Miss Scott gravely. 
She has got over her nervousness by now, and can manage to look 
up at this great man with the keen dark face and the keen dark 
eyes without blushing like a miss in her teens, and feeling like a 
fool. 

‘No, no; go and rest yourself. It’s been an awfully a day, 

Turrp prolly Vou. I. F.8. Vou. XXI. 
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and I’m sure you must be tired. We'll have a talk about house- 
keeping after supper.’ 

‘Very well, sir.” And Eunice leads the way across the hall, and 
up the broad oaken staircase, to the raftered, dimity-curtained, yel- 
low-soap-perfumed apartment, wherein this small person, whose 
tongue can’t say ‘sir’ without an effort, is to rest her wearied body 
for many and many a night to come. 

When the sound of their feet—such different pairs of feet ; 
one shod in boots scarce bigger than those a child of ten might 
wear; the other—well, who cannot recall the horrific vision of a 
rustic female’s lower extremities ?—-when the sound of their feet, I 
say, has died away, Ralph sticks his hands in his trousers-pockets— 
well-made gray-tweed trousers, matching his well-made gray-tweed 
coat—and walks off to the open window, round which a honeysuckle 
flings its flowerful arms. The church clock strikes five in a linger- 
ing tiresome fashion, thoroughly rural; there is a clang of milk-pails in 
the dairy beyond the kitchen; there is a sound as of scythes being 
sharpened in the ‘close’ adjoining the kitchen garden, whence a sweet 
scent of flowering beans and peas is borne; there is the golden 
haze of a June afternoon to glorify and bless the summer earth ; 
and there is something for a certain gentleman to puzzle his brains 
about for once ina way. Yes, Mr. Considine is actually thinking, 
as he stands there staring out at a boy digging up young potatoes 
for to-night’s supper; but of whom or what ? 

Well, of his new housekeeper. 

‘O, of course,’ you remark sapiently, ‘he has fellen in love 
with her at first sight!’ - 

Alas that I should be doomed to destroy so iii romantic 
an allusion !- 

Mr. Considine is over thirty, a long way over, and is about as 
likely to fall in love as you are to marry your first sweetheart. Fall 
in love, indeed! Why, he doesn’t care enough about women to 
dislike them even. Once long ago he knew what it was to live 
on a woman’s lips, but the lips lied, and now he would question 
your sanity were you to suggest such a possibility as a mistress for 
the White Farm. So, you see, he is not at all in danger of indulging 
in that enervating luxury, a sentimental reverie. No, he is simply 
marvelling whether he hasn’t made a desperate fool of himself in taking 
a woman whom he has never set eyes on to be his domestic factotum. 

‘She’ll never be able to manage here,’ thinks he, watching the 
boy throw a handful of little yellow tubers into the big wood bowl 
beside him. ‘How can a weak little mortal like her look after all 
that has to be looked after, especially in harvest time! Bless me, 
it’s most annoying.’ 

And round he faces with an angry twist, being the sworn foe of 
inefficiency, root and branch. 
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Just as he is about to put on his low gray hat, and walk off 
to the stable, to look after the creature comforts of his good brown 
horse, a haymaker, with the sweat running down his broad, blue- 
eyed, sunburnt face, and a whetstone in his trousers-belt, appears 
at the window, and asks if he may take some beer down to the field, 
the men ‘ bein’ mortal dry.’ 

Mr. Considine tells the man to come round to the back door, and 
away they go, master and labourer, on malt liquor intent. 

Meanwhile Miss Scott has been diligently prosecuting her ac- 
quaintance with the White Farm and its inmates. Eunice is in- 
clined to chatter freely about every man, woman, and child within 
miles of Louch. She has been general servant at the farm for two 
years, and wishes she may stay there twenty, ‘ master bein’ as good 
a master as can be found anywheres; not that ’e isn’t a trifle 
‘ard now and then, and ull ’ave everything as is done done well ; 
but if you does try to please im, why, there isn’t a pleasanter- 
spoken gen’elman alive, and such a fine man too. Ah, there’s 
a many young ladies as wouldn’t mind keepin’ ’im company, as is 
well knowed by every one; but, lor, ’e don’t want nothin’ to say to 
any of ’em;’ and Eunice doesn’t blame him. 

Talk, talk, talk! Miss Scott feels as if she had lived at 
Louch a twelvemonth by the time her small black box is unpacked, 
and her small black self washed and garnished ready for the inspec- 
tion of her master at supper. 

‘ And now I'll run and get you a cup of tea, ’m,’ says the good- 
natured, clumsy-fingered handmaiden, shutting up a plenished 
drawer with a bang. ‘Our cream is astonishin’ fine, but we don’t 
keep much, for sendin’ butter to market reg’lar on Saturdays uses 
up pretty nigh every drop of milk as the cows give, and we’ve got 
twelve in milch too! There, I mustn’t spend all my time a- 
chatterin’ like this.’ A wrench at the door, a rush, and Miss Scott 
is alone, to face the responsibilities of her new position, if she 
cares to. 

Apparently she prefers taking her fill of such cheap pleasures as 
may be derived from the processes of looking and smelling ; for 
fastening back the little old-fashioned lattice-window as far as it will 
go, she settles herself down in a corner of the broad window-seat, 
with her head against the rose and forget-me-not papered wall, and 
gives herself up to the dreamy deliciousness inherent in glad-faced 
flowers and the music of light wings. 

There are times when stiff-necked stoicism becomes a vice. 
Miss Scott is aware of this truth, and declines to be stoical on the 
present occasion. She has known sorrow, real heart-crushing sor- 
row—known it until the very thought thereof is loathsome. She 
therefore revels in the brightness, the airiness, the beauty of this 
hour, and cares for naught, thinks of naught, save her joy in breath- 
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ing hay-scented air, and living in a land where roses do not cost 
sixpence apiece. 

What is she like, this hireling of Ralph Considine’s? She is 
not pretty. She is not even good-looking, after the hard-featured, 
high-coloured, jaunty barmaid fashion. She is not even ‘stylish,’ 
for which fact I thank my especial providence, if I have one, for a 
‘ stylish’ young woman would be somewhat beyond my feeble powers 
of portrayal. No, she is neither pretty, nor good-looking, nor 
stylish. Then what is she? Plain and dowdy ? 

Yes, plain and dowdy, with a difference. See her as she sits 
basking in the glorious midsummer sunlight, her eyes half-closed, 
her hands—white blue-veined hands—lying idly crossed in her lap. 
Her hair is plentiful and wavy. Its tint is a bright brown, with 
here and there a little fleck of gold ; it is brushed back in great heavy 
folds from a broad white forehead, deeply scarred near the right 
eye, and massively arranged at the back of her round well-shaped 
head. Her eyebrows are darker than her hair, and clearly marked ; 
but her eyes are about the best feature in her face. Not saucer- 
like, or bird-like, or any other ‘like,’ but just her eyes. Ever so 
wistful, ever so tender, with a strange light in them now and then, 
when she is pleased, which might make a man love her, an he would. 
Then as to her nose and mouth and chin; they are little else than 
ordinary. Her teeth are decent. You would not call them bad, 
because they are white and fairly regular. But you would not speak 
of her as the woman with ‘ the good teeth,’ I think. No, you would 
call her ‘the woman with the scar and the eyes,’ were you a man; 
and were you a woman you would not look at her twice. Voila tout. 





CuaptTer II. 
‘IN A SLEEPY WORLD OF STREAMS.’ 


Now, the immediate precincts of the White Farm are pretty 
much like those of any other homestead in this native land of ours, 
save in one or two particulars. For instance, there is a foldyard, 
and a rickyard, and a strawyard, and a host of pigsties ; also there 
is a bull, and an unlimited number of horned beasts, young and old, 
and a sheep-dog, and a watch-dog, and a generally surly posse of farm 
labourers; but then every farm is not quite within two miles of 
a broad-bosomed river, or within seven of a university town. Still, 
taken all in all, the White Farm requires no especial description, 
being more a place to live at than to talk about. 

Just at the time when Miss Scott first sets her foot upon its 
threshold, however, it is rendered particularly attractive by the in- 
auguration of the haymaking season. As she came down from 
London to-day, she was greeted by charming glimpses of haycocks, 
sturdy shirt-sleeved labourers eating their midday bread-and-cheese 
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under a hedge, whilst their sun-bonneted womenkind tossed light 
flakes of dead green grass hither and thither beneath the burning sun. 
The face of the land is Arcadian and somniferous. Miss Scott feels 
the influence, and willingly drops off to sleep before Eunice returns, 
tea-tray in hand. Her first quiet half hour in the beautiful country 
—after who shall say how many years spent in soul-withering, 
wicked, hideous London—and she nearly indulges in the time- 
honoured ‘forty winks.’ How horrid! How detestably prosaic! 
Wait a bit. She'll be wide awake enough by and by, I promise you. 

Slowly the drowsy moments steal away; slowly the tender west- 
ern clouds change from pellucid white to faintest rose; slowly the 
toilers trudge off into the village ; slowly the hairy-hoofed cart-horses 
pound along the rough farm-roads, harness loosened, heads hanging. 
Rest and idleness seem the natural right of all creation, now that 
the sun has said good-night—of all creation with one exception, and 
that exception Miss Scott. 

Yes. In afew minutes now it will be time for her to go down- 
stairs, and assume the office of tea-maker to the man whom she 
has elected to serve, so long as her service shall prove acceptable. 
She rouses herself out of her pleasant fancies, which to her mean 
more than concrete things—she being a lonely poverty-stricken soul, 
in no wise overwhelmed with the good gifts of this world—and pro- 
ceeds to inspect her personal appearance in the narrow glass provided 
for her accommodation, before venturing to encounter Mr. Consi- 
dine’s bright brown eyes. 

She is not afflicted with that egregious curse, personal vanity ; 
neither is she morbidly self-conscious: a practical matter - of- fact 
person, with her heart and her conscience well in hand, despite 
her shyness of strangers. So she tells herself that she is clean 
and neat, and sallies forth into the low-ceilinged oaken corridor, 
about which clings the odd potatoish smell common to old country 
houses, with a steady pulse, and a mind full of nothing save work 
and duty. 

On her way down-stairs she meets Eunice, scarlet-cheeked and 
perturbed of countenance. 

‘What is the matter?’ asks she calmly, wondering if caps and 
aprons are things utterly unknown at Louch. 

‘ Please, ’m, the custard’s all of a curdle, and master ‘Il be that 
wild! There, I’m downright upset, I am!’ And the ready tears 
rush into the girl’s clear blue eyes. 

‘ Let us maxe another.’ 

The boldness of the suggestion fairly takes away Eunice’s 
breath. She stands stock-still, and stares. 

‘Come, we mustn’t lose any time. It’s a quarter to seven now,’ 
looking at an old-fashioned gold watch she has taken from her belt. 

They hurry away down the stairs, through the hall, through the 
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stone parlour, into the kitchen—a roomy, whitewashed, hearthstoned 
apartment, decorated with brightly-burnished dishcovers, a huge 
dresser, hanging bunches of sweet herbs, a side of bacon, a ham in 
a canvas bag, and sundry stone crosses and gurgoyles, carved by 
Jim, the White Farm Jack-of-all-trades, from gardener and groom 
to kitchen-man and Strephon. 

Miss Scott doesn’t spend much time in looking about her, 
having Mr. Considine’s custard on her mind; she dives into the 
larder forthwith, and brings out therefrom eggs and milk in plenty; 
then she proceeds to business as one who knows her work. By the 
time Eunice has laid the cloth, a glass dish of creamy golden liquid 
is standing ready on the deal table, much to that damsel’s admiration. 

‘Lor, mum, how quick you’ve been!’ exclaims she. ‘ Poor 
Mrs. Dunn, as is dead and gone, ’ould ’ave taken a mornin’ over it ; 
but, there, she were well on in years, and—’ 

Here Miss Scott walks off, custard in hand, through the stone 
parlour, across the hall, and in at the open dining-room door, with 
as little hesitation as if she had been living at the White Farm all 
her life long. 

A sudden halt. Ralph is seated in a great leathern armchair on 
the hearthrug, reading the Times. She thought the room was 
empty, and the sight of him jeopardises her culinary fame. 

‘What, busy already!’ says he, looking up at her with one 
of those flashing smiles of his. He is agreeably surprised by her 
promptitude. 

‘Eunice wanted a little help, sir.’ She is not at all nervous 
now, and begins to rearrange the table after a quietly methodical 
fashion, highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Considine returns to his paper. He is not in the habit of 
putting himself out for anybody. 

Just as Miss Scott concludes her improvements, Eunice appears 
with the roast fowls, tongue, et cetera, which comprise the sub- 
stantial portion of the repast; a foaming silver tankard of golden 
ale brings up the rear; and supper is ready. 

There is a tea-tray at one end of the table, and Miss Scott seats 
herself before it. Ralph perceives that she is quite able to take care 
of herself, and rejoices in the perception. He is not given to hos- 
pitatity of the politer order, although, as I have said, he is in reality 
more of a gentleman than ten out of every dozen of the so-called 
gentlemen you meet in middle-class society. Ifa friend drops in 
for a talk, he is welcome to anything and everything the White 
Farm can give him ; but as for entertaining ladies, Ralph smiles to 
himself grimly as he contemplates the mere possibility of ‘such a 
maniacal proceeding. 

Miss Scott is hungry, so is he, enjoying the fine healthy appetite 
of an out-of-doors liver; wherefore they eat steadily for some little 
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while in silence. Presently, however, Ralph’s voracity being quelled, 
he says, looking across at her as she pours out a cup of tea, her 
dainty white cuffs and collar throwing up the pearly lights on her 
hand and throat in a way which would delight the soul ofa portrait 
painter : 

‘ How do you think you shall get on down here ?’ 

She pauses, teapot upraised, and looks at him thoughtfully with 
her serious gray eyes. He is worth looking at to be sure, but she 
is not thinking of him all the same. 

‘I see no reason why I should not be able to undertake the 
situation,’ replies she at length, setting down the teapot and help- 
ing herself to sugar. 

‘Nor I,’ a little dubiously. ‘But I didn’t mean exactly that. 
Will you have some more fowl ?’ 

‘ Please ;’ and she gives him her plate. Eunice has retired to 
the companionship of Jim and her lace-pillow. 

‘We're not overlively about here, you see,’ continues Mr. 
Considine, getting up and going to the sideboard to cut a slice of 
tongue. ‘ There’s only one other farm in the neighbourhood, and 
that’s quite a small one, held by a bachelor like myself; so I’m 
afraid you'll have to be content with your own society ;’ returning to 
the table. 

‘I have not been accustomed to any other since my mother’s 
death,’ replies Miss Scott, attacking her fresh supply of edibles. 

Mr. Considine wonders whether her mother’s death was the 
cause of her answering his advertisement, but he makes no remark 
thereanent, being the least inquisitive of mortals. They talk on 
about the church, which has been recently repaired, the non-resi- 
dent vicar, the state of the agricultural labourer, which Ralph declares 
to be quite as good as he deserves, in true farmer fashion, the hay, 
the weather, and the neighbouring university. Miss Scott has 
opinions; she is a thoughtful person ; moreover, she can express 
herself in lucid English, and is not in the least hysterical or senti- 
mental. Ralph finds himself positively arguing with her on the vexed 
question of workhouse relief, and its exact value to the recipient, be- 
fore supper is over. Suddenly she pulls herself up short, and 
concedes the contended point. She has made an idiot of herself ; 
she has outrun the liberty of speech accorded to an upper servant ; 
she must be more careful in future; she will begin at once to curb 
her mutinous tongue ; wherefore she relapses into demure common- 
places, and says ‘sir’ at the first convenient opportunity. 

But her master is not at all embarrassed by her change of tone ; 
indeed, it is very doubtful whether he even notices it; so when 
everything has been eaten that can be eaten, he walks to the 
window, pulls out his meerschaum, hopes she doesn’t mind smoke, 
and proposes that she shall ‘ come and have a look about the place.’ 
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‘If you’ve any letters to write,’ adds he, ‘ you must write them 
at once, or they'll be too late to go to-night.’ 

Miss Scott shakes her head. She has no one to care about, 
then; no one cares about her. Ah, well, we can’t all be the 
cherished ornaments of teeming families. 

‘ Perhaps Eunice could tell me about the linen, sir,’ says she 
gravely, ‘and show me where everything is kept. I had better make 
a beginning as soon as—’ 

‘ But you have made a beginning, haven’t you? You’ve made a 
custard, and an uncommonly good one too,’ laughs Ralph, looking 
down at her with an air of dictatorship fine to see. ‘Come, put on 
your hat at once, and let’s have a stroll ; a breath of country air will 
bring some colour into your face.’ 

She is crimson in a second. 

‘ Very well, sir ;’ and away she goes up-stairs. 

Mr. Considine walks out into the hall, takes a shabby, old black 
wideawake from a peg, sticks it on his sleek black head, and marches 
out into the garden, which spreads in front of the sitting-room win- 
dows ; the gravel sweep leading to the hall-door being only for the 
accommodation of exterior and unknown humanity. A garden of 
gardens is this of the White Farm, with its gigantic walnut-tree, 
and wealth of stocks, and carnations, and clematis, and mignonette, 
and Tom Thumbs, and nemophila, and queer creeping, clinging, 
flowering things such as you never see nowadays save in some 
sweet gray old wilderness, where blossoms count for clocks. 

Ralph takes his pleasures coolly. Life has treated him well. 
He has never wanted an odd fifty-pound note since he was born. It 
is quite proper and fitting that his flowers should bloom better than 
other people’s; quite natural that his beasts should take prizes at 
agricultural shows ; quite necessary that he should be at once one 
of the best-mounted and straightest riders in the county; quite 
certain that he is as splendidly handsome a man as ever woman 
loved and lost, or, winning, idolised. 

But Miss Scott has not always found existence thus sweetened 
to her liking; indeed, she has sometimes been led to believe that ex- 
istence was an extremely bitter proceeding ; wherefore, when she 
finds herself standing on that matchless turf, the growth of cen- 
turies, springy as dry moss and smooth as satin, beneath the pale 
clear sky, flowers here, flowers there, flowers everywhere, sweet scents, 
sweet sights, sweet sounds of lazy life around, above, below her, 
she turns herself about and says, half reverently, ‘ How perfect !’ 

‘Yes, there’s not much to grumble at,’ replies Ralph com- 
posedly, ‘considering how the March winds knocked those creepers 
about ;’ and he points with his pipe to the climbing roses over the 
porch, now one mass of amber, white, and red. 

‘Would you mind my making some bouquets for the rooms ?’ 
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asks she, her eyes roving round the while—soft longing eyes. Colour 
to her is life and joy. She is such a gray-natured creature, you see. 
The nuances of her feelings are all, as it were, shaded off into browns 
and drabs. There is nothing vivid or brilliant about her; therefore 
she rejoices in chromatic glories, as other women do in the faces of 
their loved ones, or the sight of new clothes. 

‘Why should I mind ?’ asks Ralph, looking at her with a con- 
templative smile. He has eaten a good supper, and enjoyed it; his 
pipe draws well, and his golden leaf is perfectiow. He is in a man- 
suetudinal frame of mind, and inclined to regard the universe gen- 
erally as a success; inclined to regard even this new housekeeper of 
his as not altogether a failure from a certain point of view. 

‘O, thank you! It will be such a pleasure!’ and she walks 
about smelling the standard roses on the lawn, and tenderly lifting 
up the heavy fuchsia-bells, and bending down over the aromatic- 
breathed carnations, until Mr. Considine begins to marvel whether 
she means to keep on at that sort of thing all night. 

‘Come,’ says he, manipulating his second pipe ; ‘ there’s plenty 
to be seen besides this.’ 

‘ Yes ?’ a little dubiously, turning towards him, with her hand 
on a grand crimson-hearted Géant du Bataille; then suddenly, as 
though remembering all at once why she was there, ‘I beg your 
pardon for having kept you.’ 

‘You haven’t kept me,’ is the prompt rejoinder. ‘I am fond of 
dawdling about after supper.’ He doesn’t appear inclined to dawdle any 
longer, though, this evening ; for directly she abandons that rose-bush, 
he turns round, and they walk slowly past the walnut-tree, heavy- 
leaved and deep-shadowed, down into the gooseberry-tree-guarded 
kitchen-garden path, only large enough to admit one passer-by ata time. 
As they go, Ralph puffs out fragments of information concerning his 
French beans and his vegetable-marrows, his plums and his apricots, 
cucumbers being thrown in en passant. 

Presently they come to a spacious strawberry-bed. He stoops 
down, his hands on his knees, and peers keenly amidst the serrated 
leaves. Suddenly he catches sight of something bright and carmine ; 
a second, and he is searching in the green. Another and another, 
yet another. He gathers two strawberry-leaves, and lays them on 
the palm of his left hand; Miss Scott watches him meekly. Then 
with the other he plucks and plucks quite a nice little heap of fresh 
red fruit. 

‘There,’ says he, straightening himself up, and stepping back 
upon the path. ‘ Will you have them ?’ 

‘I will have half,’ answers she, holding out her small hand, hol- 
lowed like a cup. 

j ‘I don’t care about them,’ he returns, shaking them off the 
eaf. 
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‘ But they look so nice ;’ and she smiles up at him, not at all 
like a woman of thirty. 

He bites one off its stalk with his sharp white teeth, by way of 
answer to her persuading ; then they walk on, eating and talking in 
the homeliest way—pleasant way too, to one of them at least. 
Soon the orchard-gate is reached. O, what joy to feel one’s feet 
swathed high in cool green grass, to watch the light play of wind- 
enamoured leaves! What sense of life, what promise of fair 
days! Miss Scott is silent, very silent; she is generally silent 
when she is well at ease ; and her master—he is sucking away at 
his pipe ; there is no need to say much about him. So they come 
to the meadow in which the haymakers have been at work all day. 
Then Ralph wakes up, and speculates on the probability of ‘ carry- 
ing’ the day after to-morrow; and Miss Scott sniffs up the scented 
air with huge delight, and thinks God has been very good to let her 
sparrowship live on until to-night. Click goes the gate; they are 
within a stone’s throw of the strawyard and the cowhouses. 

‘ Don’t be frightened,’ smiles Ralph. ‘ They’re as quiet as lambs.’ 

She turns rather pale, but believes him all the same. So they 
cross the yard, and enter the low-roofed building, wherein are 
stalled those twelve milch cows adverted to by Eunice. They 
are beautiful creatures, satin-coated and lustrous-eyed, with dainty 
noses and voluminous dewlaps. Miss Scott admires them in a timid 
humble way, as though she thought they would gore her for paying 
them compliments behind their backs. 

‘Come and see Judith; she’s the flower of my herd,’ says 
Mr. Considine, slapping a shapely roan on the hip, a blandishment 
whereat she whisks her tail alarmingly. 

‘ Judith !’ echoes Miss Scott ; ‘that’s my name.’ 

‘Your name!’ exclaims he incredulously, looking round at her 
over his shoulder. ‘Your name! Why, whatever made them call 
you that ?” 

‘I don’t know, sir,’ says she demurely ; ‘ probably because it’s 
ugly !’ 

But he doesn’t seem to hear her; he is sidling into his favourite’s 
stall. Miss Scott looks on from a safe distance. Judith is a snow- 
white cow with a pinkish muzzle, and splendidly-developed quarters. 

‘Isn’t she a beauty ?’ asks he, stroking her neck. 

‘I should say so; but I am no judge.’ 

Her master nods his head. ‘Hum, there’s not your equal in 
this county at all events, old girl,’ smiles he proudly, with a final 
caress, and then they turn back into the balmy outer air. 

‘We farmers must seem one-ideaed men to you Londoners,’ 
remarks he somewhat grimly, as he opens a gate leading out of the 
strawyard into the rickyard. They are going back to the house 
by a different route. 
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‘People must live their own lives,’ replied Judith with senten- 
tious gravity. 

‘ That’s true !’ 

Bow, wow, wow; wouf, wouf, wouf-r-r-r-r-r-r-r ! 

The grating swirl of a long thick chain, the headlong rush of a 
huge tan creature, and Jack, Mr. Considine’s thoroughbred mastiff, 
about as big as a calf and as fierce as a wolf, is baying and leaping 
in front of his kennel like a mad thing, with eager desire to get 
within reach of that gentleman’s caressing hand. 

Now, Judith is rarely fond of dogs, particularly great blundering 
brutes like this same Jack; so she does not yell or whimper, or 
make a fool of herself in any other perceptible way. She merely 
stands still, and laughs at him. 

‘ Down, old fellow; good dog, there’s an old boy then;’ and 
Ralph submits to be pawed and licked and scrambled upon to a sur- 
prising extent. 

Suddenly Jack turns to snuff at the strange woman’s petti- 
coats. 

She pats his head, and bends down her face to kiss him as he 
fawns about her. 

Ralph watches her admiringly. Jack is the terror of the neigh- 
bourhood. This new housekeeper of his must needs be a brave 
woman to dare him thus fearlessly. 

‘ You are fond of animals,’ he remarks, as she puts Jack away by 
his two big front legs, and dusts off the marks of his yellow paws 
from her slight black arm. 

‘ Yes, I like them better than people,’ she replies, shaking out 
her dress, and resettling her plain straw hat. 

‘Indeed, why ?’ 

‘ They don’t tell lies or get tipsy,’ says she, with a queer little 
cynical smile, stepping back out of Jack’s reach. 

‘ And those are your two bétes noires ?” 

She is silent. Cannot she understand a joke then? Mr. Con- 
sidine has always held that women are singularly deficient in a sense 
of humour ; he is more firmly persuaded than ever of the truth of 
his belief just now; so they say good-bye to Jack, and return to the 
house. The walnut-tree is gray, not green, by this time; the roses 
are heavy with night dews. Eunice has lighted the candles in the 
parlour ; the solemn stars are smiling earthwards out of the fair high 
heaven. There is a peace as of work done abroad ; a joy—the joy 
of death, of rest, of sleep, of great content. 

Judith Scott looks round and about her, and is glad that she is 
where she is. . 

‘So you think you can make yourself happy with us?’ says 
Ralph, as he gives her a bedroom candle about an hour and a half 
later, and bids her good-night at the foot of the oaken staircase. 
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‘I shall be happy if I can make myself useful to you, sir,’ replies 
_ she seriously, meaning what she says. 

‘Useful ?’ he echoes. ‘ You'll be useful enough, I know.’ Alack 
the inconsistency of poor mortality! ‘Now, mind you go to bed at 
once, for we’re early risers here, and if you’re not down at eight you’ll 
get no breakfast—worth the name. Good-night.’ 

They shake hands, and Judith runs lightly up-stairs; her feet 
are younger than her years. 


Cuapter III. 
* SWEET STILL, BUT NOW NOT RED.’ 


A pay, a week, a month. A month of sweet new life, of cloudless 
morns and dreamless nights; a month of subtle change beginning, 
ending, how man scarce may say. 

Yes, now the naked fields are turning brown beneath the fierce 
kisses of a July sun. The pale dog-roses faint and sicken in the 
noontide glare ; the sturdy poppies and corn-flowers flaunt their smart 
blues and scarlets among the yellowing corn; the breeze floats over 
the rustling barley like the shadow of a cloud; a cry of plenty has 
swept through the land—the time of harvest draweth nigh. 

And how does Judith Scott fufil her desire of being useful to 
her master ? How does she fulfil her master’s desire that she should 
make herself happy ? 

By being both. Ah, she is an enviable little woman this same 
Miss Scott, believe me. 

Her life is very quiet, very methodical, very staid. She works 
from morning till night; she talks very little, least of all to Mr. 
Considine, albeit they eat together, now and then walk together, 
and sit together every evening; and she has neither written nor re- 
ceived a letter since her arrival at the White Farm. 

No one takes much notice of her, or thinks much about her, 
with one exception; she goes her way, an even sunlit way, and 
seems quite content therewith. 

Perhaps Mr. Considine wishes sometimes that she would be a 
little less reserved in her manner. It is rather trying to live day 
after day with a person of whom you know as little as you do about 
the Coptic. character. He never asks questions, however, being 
strangely delicate in his notion of honour and courtesy for a yeoman ; 
nor do I think she would vouchsafe any reply were he to do so; 
wherefore it seems likely that she will just be ‘ Miss Scott,’ and no- 
thing more, to every one at Louch up to the day of her departure, 
whenever that may dawn. 

Still, for all her reticence, Ralph likes her society. If she is 
not a lady by birth, she is something quite as good ; namely, a lady 
by feeling. She is also a clever woman, with plenty of sound sense 
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to back her originality. She can apply her wits to almost every- 
thing under the sun, from a steam-plough to a sock-basket. She is 
always neatly dressed and nice to look at, despite that great ugly 
scar; and she is invariably good-tempered, let whatever happen— 
not a small recommendation in most working-men’s eyes, I do assure 
you. Yes, if she would only leave off calling him ‘sir,’ and treat 
him less like a master, Ralph thinks that he should regard her ad- 
vent as an unmitigated blessing. But this is precisely what she 
will never do of her own free will. She will keep on calling him 
‘sir,’ and treating him like her master, to the end of the chapter. 
‘It is best,’ says she to herself; ‘it is the right thing to do, and 
I shall do it!’ 

Life outside the farm is nearly as self-engrossed and busy as it 
is inside. Folks at Louch keep pretty much to themselves. The 
parson and the doctor inflict flying visits on the village once a week, 
and the former occasionally essays Mr. Considine’s hall-door; but 
as he doesn’t often find that gentleman in, his calls are few and far 
between. Of other visitors there are none; all Ralph’s special 
amenities to his fellow creatures being conducted at the chief hotel 
in the market-town, whither he proceeds every Wednesday and Sat- 
urday, bent on certain mysterious errands connected with stock and 
straw and grain; errands whereof Judith knows nothing farther than 
that they seem curiously detrimental to that peace of mind which is 
at once man’s highest prerogative and boon. It is the last Saturday 
in July. The sky is dense and low, the air is damp and warm. 
Work and bustle seem harder than usual to limp-minded humanity 
in such an atmosphere. They seem harder than usual to Miss 
Scott, as she hurries to and fro, engrossed in a vigorous search for 
a certain pair of dogskin gloves, which Mr. Considine has of course 
taken good care to lose just as he wants to put them on, being a 
man. 
The breakfast-things are still on the table in the parlour; but 
nine o’clock strikes as he walks to the window, and looks out at the 
well-appointed double dogcart and fine black horse, drawn up at 
the hall-door. 

‘ Hang those gloves!’ 

He is not in the best of tempers this depressing thundery-skied 
morning,—why, he does not know,—and his acute black eyebrows 
near each other angrily, as he presently takes his watch from his 
pocket, and finds that it is nearly ten minutes later than he supposed. 

‘Please don’t trouble any more, Miss Scott!’ shouts he at the 
foot of the stairs. Judith is rummaging fruitlessly in every nook 
and corner of his bedroom. ‘I can’t wait any longer!’ and clapping - 
his gray hat on ‘his head, he swings back the heavy front door, and 
steps out into the porch. Up and down roam his keen eyes over 
the horse and trap. 
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Jim touches his cap, and remarks : 

‘ Likely for wet, sir, I be afeard !’ 

‘You’ve got the breeching too tight—take it down one hole; 
and where’s the rug ?’ is the surly answer. 

Jim tugs away at the strap. 

‘ Leave that alone, and go and get the rug!’ exclaims Ralph im- 
patiently. ‘I can’t stay here all day!’ and he lays hold of the re- 
fractory tongue and buckle. 

Jim shuffles off to the coach-house, where the rug has been left, 
as fast as his clumsy feet will carry him. 

A sound of petticoats upon the stairs, and Judith rushes to the 
door. 

‘I am so sorry,’ pants she; ‘ but I really can’t find them any- 
where. Wherever can they be ?’ 

Mr. Considine rubs his fingers clean with his handkerchief, 
without looking at her, and gets into the trap, as Jim appears with 
a big gray skin, mounted on scarlet cloth, over his arm. 

‘Don’t bother,’ is all he says, tucking himself up in it, and 
taking the reins. 

‘I suppose they couldn’t be in your pocket ?’ 

‘Not exactly,’ with caustic emphasis. 

‘Wait one second. I think I know;;’ and she darts back into 
the hall. She is offto his own peculiar den, a dismally chaotic 
little apartment, crammed full of dust and rubbish, with a gigantic 
stuffed jack in a glass case over the mantelpiece, and a saddle-tree for 
centre piece, and enough whips and fishing-rods stored in its corners 
to stock a small shop. Everything that Ralph loses ultimately finds 
its way thither ; so why not these miserable deg-skins ? 

But he will not give her the chance of restoring his good humour. 
That last suggestion of hers was a trifle too unendurable ; so he tells 
Jim to open the gate forthwith, and drives slowly round the gravel 
curve out into the road. 

‘I shall be back about six,’ says he, flicking a fly off the black 
horse’s shoulder, and away they go at a good round trot, meaning 
something like fourteen miles an hour. 

‘O, dear; O, dear!’ cries Judith, running out of the house, 
with the gloves in her hand, just as the gate clicks itself fast. ‘ See, 
I’ve found them at last, and Mr. Considine’s gone. Couldn’t you 
catch him up, Jim ?’ 

Jim grins maddeningly, and regards her with undisguised pity, 
as a person of weak intellect. He is not a steam-engine. She 
watches the dogcart round the bend of the dust-laden white road, 
with troubled eyes. 

‘ There be plenty o’ gloves to be got in the town, mum,’ observes 
he at-length, pushing back his rolled-up shirt-sleeves. ‘ Master ’ll 
suit ‘isself all right, you may be sure.’ 
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But Judith makes him no reply. She is desperately heavy 
at heart for some inexplicable reason; and as she turns back into 
the house, something very like a sigh escapes her lips, and incipient 
tears dim her eyes. 

There is plenty to do to-day, however ; certain fine things having 
to be starched and ironed—a duty which always falls to Miss Scott’s 
share, in addition to the usual baking and scrubbing and cooking 
set aside for Saturday. So to be morbidly resentful or weakly miser- 
able because of Mr. Considine’s brusque and rude departure would 
seem to be something less than wise, and Judith does her best to 
stifle her vexation; still it is plain that something is amiss. 

By degrees the dull gray vapours disappear, and at one o’clock 
the sun shines out fervent and steady. 

‘It’s a-goin’ to be a fine day, after all, you see, ’m,’ says 
Eunice, as she enters the dining-room, dinner-tray in hand. ‘I do 
‘ope the fair weather ’ll keep on till the races be over, for if it rains 
much the week afore the ground does get that sloppy—’ 

‘The races!’ echoes Miss Scott, looking round over her shoulder 
at the girl. She is arranging flowers on the sideboard ; there is no 
lack of bouquets in every room in the house now. 

‘Yes, the races! Lor, ’m, didn’t master tell you about’em? He 
always goes both days reg’lar, and so do lots more gen’elmen. Why, 
it’s quite a grand sight, with carriages, and flags, and ’oliday folks of 
all sorts and sizes,’ says the handmaiden, laying the cloth. 

‘Indeed! And when will they come off ?’ 

‘The week after next. I know that along o’ Jim. ’E’s lookin’ 
out for it ; you see, it’s a fine spree for all the young chaps. Shall 
I draw your ale now, ’m ?’ and Eunice straightens the salt-spoons. 

‘Yes, please. Where are these races held ?’ 

‘In the meadow down by the river. It ain’t very far from 


Miss Scott nods. She doesn’t seem to take a very lively interest 
in this approaching festivity ; but, then, at thirty pleasure is scarcely 
pleasure. 

Presently Eunice reappears with a foaming beer-jug. 

‘Now do you come and get a bit of somethin’ to eat, ’m,’ says she 
kindly ; ‘ for I’m sure you must be dead tired, a-worritin’ and a-fussin’ 
about ever since seven o’clock this mornin’. No wonder you looks 
as white as a ghost.’ 

‘Do I look white ?’ smiles Judith. ‘It is so hot;’ and she cuts 
a slice of cold lamb for herself, and takes a spoonful of salad on her 
plate. 

‘Yes, it do be very ’ot, certainly,’ replies Eunice, wiping her 
flushed face with her apron. ‘ Them flowers looks nice and refreshin’, 
don’t they? IfI was a lady, I’d never do anythin’ ’cept make lace 
and pick nosegays.’ 
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‘You’d want a new world at that rate,’ laughs her mistress, 
trying to eat her dinner with an appetite, and failing dismally. 

Eunice laughs too; then they begin to discuss the all-important 
question of supper. 

‘ Master ’ll like somethin’ extra good to-night, or I’m much mis- 
taken,’ observes the handmaiden sagely. ‘ When he goes to market 
in a takin’ ’e always comes back dreadful ’ungry, just as if ’e ’adn’t 
’ad a morsel to ’is fancy all day long.’ 

Miss Scott suggests a pair of ducks and a greengage-tart. 

‘I don’t believe as there’s a greengage in the garden !’ exclaims 
Eunice ; ‘ but I'll tell you what, ’m ; mother’s got some beauties on ’er 
tree, and I know she’d let us ’ave ’em at once if I went and asked 
’er, for father ’e ain’t partickler fond of fruit, and—’ 

‘Very well, you can go and get them directly you’ve cleared the 
kitchen, but you mustn’t waste your time at home.’ 

Eunice protests that wasting her time is entirely contrary to her 
principles, her nature, and her intentions ; so that matter is settled, 
and Miss Scott is left to finish her dinner in peace. 

But she doesn’t seem any more inclined to swallow stewed plums 
and cream than she was to eat lamb and salad; indeed, she leans 
back in her chair, and falls a-staring out of the window at a bed of 
flaming marigolds in most unpractical fashion. Sad and wistful 
grow her eyes, the corners of her mouth droop drearily. Her looks 
are those of one whose soul is shadowed by no passing cloud of 
care. 

To spend one’s time dreaming gruesome dreams, with one’s 
hands folded in one’s lap, is, however, hardly the portion of an hire- 
ling ; wherefore reality soon prisons her again. 

Before very long the kitchen floor is resplendent with a fresh 
coating of red-brick, and Eunice, having set up Miss Scott’s flat- . 
irons before the fire, and arranged the ironing-board and purtenance 
thereof, in the stone parlour, for the sake of coolness, betakes her- 
self first to the sink for a good scrub, and ultimately away to the 
village, to wheedle her maternal parent out of those greengages 
heretofore mentioned. 

It is very still and lonely in the house when she is gone, very. Scarce 
a sound to be heard, indeed, except the clump of the heavy irons, 
as Judith toils through the pile of damp bits of linen by her side. 
Now and then a dog will bark, a cock crow, a cow low; now and 
then the rose-leaves shower down, pale, pink, and white, outside the 
open window; now and then the dairy-door will groan and squeak 
on its hinges; but of human companionship there is no token ; for 
the men are all at work in the field, Jim is making a net for his 
peaches in a loft over the stables, and the milkmaid is already 
tramping along with her pails to an outlying meadow, wherein her 
kine are cropping the sweet young grass. 
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Judith is not a nervous woman by any means, or inclined to 
start at the phantoms evoked by her own fancy, neither is she par- 
ticularly gregarious; nevertheless, she does feel rather dull this 
afternoon, and tells the great sandy cat, basking and blinking on the 
window-seat, that she is ‘ glad of his company, for a wonder!’ 

How steadily, how carefully she works! If her life depended 
on the gloss and spotlessness of those collars of Mr. Considine’s, she 
could scarcely take more pains. Nor is this zeal of hers abnormal. 
She is always darning and sewing and denying herself for him. 
He seldom thanks her for her trouble, taking his fellow creature’s 
services with laudable composure as his natural right; but she 
doesn’t seem to mind this, doing her duty—yes, and more than her 
duty—heartily and vigorously from morning till night. Her duty 
just now, however, does prove somewhat trying. The irons are 
large and her hands are small; they scorch her fingers sorely, and 
her clear white skin is tender. She looks at them—poor grimy 
little paws that they are—with a grim smile. Then she thinks a 
plunge in ice-cold water will do them good, and she turns away to go 
into the scullery, meaning to lave them at the pump. The back door 
which communicates with the road leading to the stables stands wide 
open; she left it so to let in the fresh air. As she passes it, heavy 
feet come crunching round the corner of the house from the front, 
and the drive-gate clicks and clicks itself close. Judith listens at- 
tentively ; the footsteps come closer. Now, it is unusual for any one 
to come round to the back door by the drive, a shrub-lined path 
leading directly thereto from the road ; and she turns herself about to 
see who the intruder maybe. Face to face with her stands a heavily- 
built, shabbily-dressed man, about five feet eight in height, with a 
brown-paper case of notepaper in his hand. He looks like a 
tramp, despite his weather-worn black chimney-pot hat and out-at- 
elbows black coat, for his damaged boots are deep in dust, and a 
stubble of bristly black beard decorates the lower half of his sen- 
sual dirty face. 

‘ You here ?’ exclaims Miss Scott. 

The man nods, with an evil grin. 


Cuaprer IV. 
TRAPPED. 

‘I’ve surprised you!’ says he at length. 

She looks at him ; he looks at her. 

‘Give me a glass of beer,’ he pursues. ‘I’m as tired as a 
dog.’ 
She glances right and left; then she listens, as if to make 
sure that no one is about. The man watches her with a curious 
smnile. 
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‘I suppose you’re not alone,’ he adventures, lifting his battered -. 
hat, which has made a black mark on his hot forehead. 

‘Yes, Iam,’ she answers ; ‘ come in and sit down.’ 

He follows her into the stone parlour, looking about him as he 
goes in a stealthy unpleasant way, which might make a weaker 
woman somewhat apprehensive for the safety of her watch, if not 
her throat, when thus left alone in his company. 

But Judith appears to be troubled by no such fear, for she walks 
on before him with a steady step, and feels in her pocket for the 
beer-key with a steady hand. 

‘ You can sit down there,’ she observes, pointing to a chair in the 
corner. The man obeys her without a word, and tosses his note- 
paper on the table. 

‘What's that for ?’ asks she, eying it suspiciously. 

‘Well, I thought I must have something to sell, just for the 
show of the thing, don’t you see? I couldn’t reckon on catching you 
neatly like this ;’ with another grin. 


Judith compresses her lips tightly, takes a jug from the table, 
and goes away to draw the beer. Whilst she is gone, the man 
yawns, stretches himself, brushes the dust from his ragged trousers 
with his hand, and finally takes off his boots, shakes them, and puts 
them on again. His socks are in ribbons, but they are not those 
of a bred-and-born pauper, being striped red and white, and delicate 


of texture, like a gentleman’s socks in fact. 

When Miss Scott returns from the cellar her face wears a strange, 
wan, pinched-up look, as of one in great mental or bodily pain. 

‘There,’ she says, setting the jug and a tumbler on the old- 
fashioned half cupboard in the recess near which this queer visitor 
of hers is seated ; ‘you had better drink it at once, and go.’ 

‘I don’t intend to go,’ he replies sullenly, pouring out the ale. 

‘I suppose not.’ 

A pause, during which he empties the glass and replenishes it. 

‘ Let’s talk sense,’ says he when his thirst is quenched. ‘ You’ve 
got a good berth here, that’s plain. Now, why can’t you give me 
a helping hand ?’ 

‘I have helped you—helped you till I’m sick of helping you,’ 
she cries fiercely. 

‘Very possibly; all the more reason why you should help me a 
little more. L’appétit vient en mangéant,’ he answers, with an 
odd mocking laugh. 

That scar on Judith’s forehead flushes to a, faint ugly red; he 
considers it judicially. 

‘ Your wretchedness is your own fault; a man with your educa- 
tion has no right to be in rags,’ returns she, steadying herself 
with her hands on the table. 

‘A certain amount of rags have to be worn in this enlightened 
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- Jand, and a certain number of persons are deputed to wear them. I 
am one of those persons.’ 

Judith holds her peace awhile ; then she says, like one repeating 
a lesson, 

‘I will give you a sovereign if you will go away. Some one 
will come and find you here, and I shall lose my situation.’ 

‘J shall be glad of the quid, but the other part of the bargain 
requires discussion. Why can’t you get me work here? I saw your 
governor in the town this morning, and he’s just the sort of fellow I 
can get on with ;’ with easy nonchalance. 

Miss Scott’s upper lip curls finely. She is unable to see the 
affinity between this tatterdemalion and Mr. Considine. 

‘ Well ?’ pursues he interrogatively. 

‘ There is nothing for you to do here.’ 

‘ Then I am certain to do it admirably. I say, get me another 
glass of beer.’ 

‘ You can go to the public-house ; and do pray go—go as quick 
as—’ 

‘O, ah, yes,’ he interposes bitterly. ‘ Of course, certainly. 
So you mean to let me die in a ditch after all ;’ then with a sigh, 
‘You weren’t always so hard-hearted, Ju. There was a time when 
vou and I were rare good friends.’ 

‘ You have yourself to blame that we are not friends still ;’ just a 
little sorrowfully. 

‘I know it, I know it,’ he exclaims, stamping his foot on the 
floor. ‘Heaven above us, girl, do you think I haven’t realised the 
extent of my own folly before this !’ 

Judith looks at him dubiously. 

‘But don’t you see,’ he goes on, ‘I’m steadier now. I could 
work like a horse if I had any one to encourage me, any one to keep 
me straight ; and I’ve been ill too, that’s how I came to leave Lon- 
don—wanted country air, you know. Living down here away from 
all the old hells would set me up—make a new man of me!’ 

He waits for her to speak ; she stands lost in thought. 

‘ Ah,’ and up go his chin and shoulders, ‘I thought so. Let 
a fellow go to the devil, the quicker the better; that’s the way 
with you women, curse you !’ 

‘For shame!’ she exclaims. ‘ That has never been my way, and 
it never will be. I would get you work; I would ask anybody any- 
thing for you; but how do I know what your conduct will be? Mr. 
Considine is not a man to be trifled with, and—and—’ crimsoning 
painfully from brow to chin. ; 

‘H’m! I see; rather a detrimental, slightly de trop. Eh? 
Bless you, my dear, I shouldn’t interfere with your little game, not 
I!’ says the man, stretching out his legs, and tilting back his chair. 

Her eyes flame. 
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‘I don’t know what you mean,’ she says with an effort. 

‘Of course not; I didn’t expect you to. However, that’s your 
affair, not mine. What I want to know is, will you ask this Mr. 
What’s-his-name to let me work on the farm fora bit ? I don’t want 
to stay on for ever, mind’—her face brightens surprisingly—‘ that 
sort of thing wouldn’t suit me. I like change; but just at present— 
you understand !’ 

‘ Ye-es;’ and a pause; then, ‘ Well, I might try—’ 

‘That’s a dear!’ and the man smiles upon her beamingly. ‘You 
see, I really am so very hard up. I haven’t a penny-piece in my 
pocket, or a meal in my stomach—I haven’t, ‘pon my word; and 
after all, it won’t hurt you, for he need never know who I am!’ 

‘Don’t you want it to be known ?’ 

‘Well, no. I don’t really think I do, upon the whole;’ reflectively, 
scratching his chin. 

‘ You haven’t got yourself into any fresh messes ?’ as rapidly as 
the words can be spoken. 

‘No, I’m not in trouble, thank you ;’ and a short hard laugh. 

‘How on earth did you find out that I was living here?’ de- 
mands she after another pause. 

‘ By the purest accident. I happened to be loafing about the 
Red Lion, trying to pick up a tizzy or two holding horses and 
making myself generally useful, when up comes a remarkably swell 
dogeart, with a good-looking fellow in it, whom I find is called 
Considine. I chance to get near him as he talks with another man 
on the hotel-steps, and I hear them discuss his new housekeeper, 
Miss Scott. Of course the name strikes me, and I pick up a few 
more scraps ‘of information about my gentleman’s belongings; then 
I say to myself, ‘‘It’s just worth a trudge over to Louch.” And sol 
set out, and here I am; and now I must be off,’ watching her 
hand. It is already on its way to her pocket; he is tired, and rises 
to his feet slowly. By the time he is fairly standing up she has 
opened her purse, and taken a sovereign thence, which she lays upon 
the table. He rings it, chucks it up into the air, catches it on the 
back of his hand, and grins gleefully. 

‘Now,’ exclaims he, settling his greasy hat on his brown ill- 
kempt head, ‘I'll tramp it back to the town, get some decent 
working clothes, have a dinner, go to bed, and come again on Mon- 
day morning, eh? Good-bye, old girl! You're a brick; that’s what 
you are.’ 

But Judith remains quite untouched by his cordiality. ‘IfI 
could only feel more certain that you'd really try to do better,’ sighs 
she, gazing at the sandy cat with saddest eyes. 

‘But I will, by—’ and he is about to swear a fine full-mouthed 
Seven-Dials oath. 

‘ Hush !’ 
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There is the sound of a lifted latch. It is Eunice at the scul- 
lery-door. She has come back through the kitchen-garden, picking 
a handful of sage for the duck-stuffing on her way. 

Nodding, smiling, looking inexpressibly repulsive, the man steals 
on tiptoe towards the door whereat he entered. At first Judith 
seems disinclined to accord him farther notice ; then suddenly she 
hurries after him, as though struck by some hitherto-forgotten dif- 
ficulty. 

‘ What am I to call you?’ inquires she in a whisper; he is half 
way across the threshold. He pauses and thinks for a second or two. 
Judith clenches her teeth with impatience ; her heart thumps loud, 
for dread lest she should be caught talking to him—this incompre- 
hensible, disreputable vagabond of a ‘ him.’ 

‘Call me Durran, Bill Durran,’ he answers at length. ‘Say I’m 
an old friend, got into misfortune ; you understand.’ 

‘Yes, I understand ;’ ever so bitterly. Then he shufiles off, 
not up the drive, but across the road into the shrub-lined path; and 
Judith shuts the door—shuts it stealthily, noiselessly, despite her 
shaking hands, her shaken soul. 


CHAPTER V. 
POPPIED HOURS. 


*‘O pgar, O!’ cries Eunice from the distance ; ‘ O dear !’ 

Miss Scott turns herself about with a start. It is already four 
o’clock. Activity is essential if Mr. Considine is to have any sup- 
per that evening. 

What blessings are the minor worries of this life to those af- 
flicted with the major ! 

When she reaches the scullery, she finds Eunice on her knees- 
gathering up some two dozen greengages, which have fallen out of 
her apron. 

‘I’m sure I don’t know ’ow they comed to do it, ’m. I was. 
’olding ’em as careful as careful could; but there, some days every- 
thing goes contrairy, try as you will!’ exclaims the girl, scrambling 
up on to her feet, scarlet and crestfallen of countenance. 

‘Never mind,’ replies Judith gently; she is too unhappy her- 
self to be hard on her weaker sister. ‘ We'll wash them before 
they’re put into the tart, and then they’ll be all right; now come, 
and stuff the ducks. I haven’t finished my ironing yet.’ 

‘Lor, what a time you’ve been, ’m!’ exclaims Eunice; and 
they turn back into the kitchen forthwith. 

The sun is still high in the heavens, and the house is hot as an 
oven. An oniony smell of cooking presently pervades the atmo- 
sphere, a taste of glowing flat-irons clings to Judith’s tongue. There 
is nothing but bustle, scurry, clump, clang, fizz. It is enough 
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to drive a sane person mad, and Miss Scott is by no means sure 
that she does feel quite sane this afternoon. Suddenly her eyes 
alight on that brown-paper case of notepaper flung upon the table 
by Mr. William Durran. Eunice is singing ‘The Cottage by the 
Sea’ to herself in the back kitchen, as she peels the potatoes. The 
kitchen is unoccupied. Away she hurries, returns with the tongs, 
picks up the obnoxious object deftly, departs with it swiftly, crams 
it into the kitchen fire, and holds it there until it is utterly con- 
sumed. Then she takes a fresh iron and goes back to her work 
more briskly. Poor tormented Judith ! 

At length the various duties of both mistress and handmaiden 
being performed, the former is free to escape to her own room, and 
put on a crisp muslin gown for her master’s edification. 

There is something exceedingly agreeable in the renovating pro- 
cess, if one happens to be really in want of renovation ; and by the 
time Miss Scott’s simple toilette is completed, she feels in a much 
calmer, happier frame of mind than when she shut the door upon 
that dilapidated personage of whose existence you have recently been 
made aware. As she goes down-stairs, she wonders dimly whether 
Mr. Considine will be as cross to-night as he was this morning ; 
not that it matters at all, only— 

Hark, a sound of wheels, of the dogcart’s wheels. He is earlier 
than usual. She is glad to have him back again, though she does 
not allow herself to think so; wherefore she runs quickly down into 
the hall to meet him, looking ever so summery and pleasant in her 
black-and-white dress and pale mauve ribbons, only a little warmer 
in tint than her soft bright eyes. Her master’s coat is dusty, and 
his face is travel-worn ; he looks tired too, she fancies. 

‘I’m so glad to get home!’ exclaims he, coming into the hall, 
whip in hand. ‘ You can’t think how awfully hot it has been! A 
man dropped down dead from a sunstroke in the market-place.’ 

Is it very wicked of her to think of Mr. Durran’s unimpaired 
health with regret ? If so, she is very wicked. 

They exchange one or two remarks anent the town and town- 
folks ; and then he goes away up-stairs, while she turns into the 
dining-room, wherein the supper-table is prettily laid out, with a tall 
glass vase full of flowers for ornament. 

Presently Ralph reappears, sleek-headed and refreshed. 

‘ About those gloves,’ says he, taking up a determined position 
on the hearthrug. ‘I’m afraid I must have seemed very rude ;’ 
rather awkwardly. 

‘ Not at all!’ she replies quite coolly, settling a refractory sleeve 
bow. ‘ Were you late ?’ 

‘No, I was not late ;’ looking her up and down, and thinking 
she has only just missed being a positively pretty woman. ‘Did you 
find them, though ?’ 
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‘Yes; they were in the little room.’ 

‘Ah, I suppose I left them there last night. Well, Eunice, what 
have we got for supper? I’m awfully hungry. 

‘I told Miss Scott you would be, sir. It’s ducks;’ and she 
triumphantly whisks the cover off those same savoury bipeds. 

‘Capital! and peas?’ lifting the cover of a vegetable dish. 
‘ Bravo, this is something like!’ Unromantic, prosaic, duck-devour- 
ing Ralph, how can I interest any one about you and your affairs ? 
And yet you are interesting, to me at least. 

Well, to-night’s supper is pretty much like supper every other 
night, and passes in pretty much the same way; but afterwards 
there is a slight deviation from the normal programme ; for instead 
of lighting his pipe directly he has made an end of eating, Mr. Con- 
sidine walks out mysteriously into the hall, and rummages in the 
pocket of his light-gray overcoat for several seconds. When he 
comes back he carries in his hand a plump brown-paper parcel about 
the size and shape ofa small Bible. Judith looks at it incuriously ; 
its contents can matter nothing to her. 

‘Do you remember telling me that you were fond of poetry ?’ 
remarks he, cutting the string with a knife, and disclosing a bright 
blue volume lettered in gold. 

‘Yes, sir,’ she answers, putting the sugar and cake into the 
sideboard cupboard. 

‘ Well, there’s something of the sort for you. I can’t answer 
for it’s being good, but the fellow in the shop recommended it ;’ and 
he lays the book beside her plate, and pulls out that indispensable 
meerschaum of his. 

She looks at the title-page. Itis a pocket edition of Tennyson. 

‘How kind!’ she exclaims, with just the faintest pink in either 
cheek. 

He smiles, his pipe between his teeth; and she peers into the 
uncut volume. There is great treasure for her hid therein. 

‘But you’re not to bury yourself in that now,’ he observes after 
a bit. ‘I’m going into the village, and I want you to come with me.’ 

He is rather fond of taking her for long indefinite evening 
strolls through his fields, through his lanes, up to the blacksmith’s, 
here, there, anywhere, so long as it is out in the open air, out of 
the sight and hearing of Mrs. Grundy. Miss Scott is not sure that 
she does well in accompanying him in these rambles of his. To- 
night it seems to her that she will most certainly do ill if she says 
‘Yes,’ so she says ‘ No,’ with exemplary promptitude. 

‘O, nonsense!’ puff; ‘ you’ve been stewing over the fire all day ; 
get on your hat and come out ;’ puff. 

‘ But I’ve lots of work to ‘do indoors, sir; and I really mustn’t 
spend all my evenings in pleasure.’ 

‘ Pleasure !’ echoes he, his keen eyes softening strangely as he 
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scans her downcast face. She is idly turning over the leaves of her 
book, as it-lies on the table before her. ‘ Pleasure! why, what plea- 
sure can it be to you to tramp along country roads with a dull old 
fellow like me?’ This is a little bit of bravado—he would not like 
any one else to call him dull and old—might indeed roundly declare 
that he was neither, did anybody take such a liberty. 

‘It isn’t all roads though,’ says Judith, with quite royal disre- 
gard of grammar. 

He smiles, and taking the pipe from his mouth, subjects that 
trusty servitor to long and searching scrutiny. 

‘Come,’ he exclaims at length, however, starting as out of a 
dream. ‘ Why aren’t you getting ready ?” 

‘ Because I would rather stay at home, sir.’ 

‘ That’s not civil.’ 

‘What else can I say? It’s the truth.’ 

‘Very well,’ answers he coolly ; ‘ perhaps some day I may turn 
obstinate too.’ 

He is only joking, you know, but his words fall on her ears 
with terrible appropriateness. It is so certain that she will have to 
ascertain their value between this and Monday morning. Her eyes 
grow troubled and her face grows grave. Ralph perceives the 
change. 

‘You don’t think I’m in earnest, eh ?’ says he, laughing. 

‘I suppose not ;’ rather dryly. 

He laughs again ; her obtuseness amuses him; then he tells her 
to make haste, or the evening will be gone; and meekly she departs 
to seek her hat and shawl, the reluctant victim of despotic Fate. 

How slender a creature she looks, to be sure, as they walk away 
up the dusty high-road leading straight to Louch; the veriest wind- 
flower of a woman by the side of this strong dark man, so free of 
gait and grand of mien ; yes, grand, though he is only a plain yeoman. 

There is no lack of talk between them; sensible solid talk, 
about matter-of-fact things, such as Tom Hodge’s broken arm, 
Eunice’s jam-making capacities, and lastly, the coming races. 

‘ You'll let me drive you in, won’t you?’ says he, as they pass 
the public-house, whereat Judith fears to look, lest she should spy 
Mr. Durran engaged in some more or less deleterious occupation. 

‘I have never been at any races,’ she replies, keeping her eyes 
steadily in front of her, ‘ and I don’t think I should care to go; in- 
deed, I’m sure I shouldn’t. I don’t approve of racing.’ 

‘H’m! Well, I don’t know ; there are two sides to every question. 
One thing is certain, however—we owe the best of our hacks and 
hunters to the racing stables.’ 

Here Jack, who is pacing solemnly along by his master’s side, 
according to his nightly custom, sets off on a vigorous chase after an 
errant cat, which has just run across the road; but puss can take 
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good care of her fur, and scrambles over some railings, right under 
his nose, leaving him growling and barking over his disappointment. 

Mr. Considine orders the dog back to heel. Obedience is, in 
his eyes, indispensable to the well-being of both man and beast. 

‘ What an inveterate stay-at-home you are, Miss Scott !’ remarks 
he, when Jack has recovered from his sudden attack of animal 
spirit. 

Judith smiles. 

‘ What is there to see when one goes out, that one should worry 
about seeing it? I am quite happy.’ 

‘Are you really ? You must be easily pleased. I wish you’d go 
to the races, though. It isn’t half bad the first day; the second 
isn’t so good, such a lot of scamps get about the place.’ 

‘I suppose those sort of people invariably turn up on such oc- 
casions everywhere. We shall have to keep a sharp look-out on the 
ducks and chickens ;’ patting Jack’s big tawny head. ‘ You'll help 
us do that, won’t you, my dear ?’ 

Jack wags his tail in the affirmative. 

‘Yes, I don’t much fancy we’re likely to be troubled with thieves 
while he’s on the farm. Would you mind waiting a moment while I 
speak to Jenkins about coming down for the milk?’ and he knocks 
at the rickety door of a low-thatched cottage they have just passed 
with his blackthorn walking-stick. 

Miss Scott nods, and walks on slowly, accompanied by Jack, 
who constitutes himself her especial guardian on all possible oc- 
casions. 

Now milk is, as every one knows, an almost unknown luxury to 
the agricultural poor, and Mr. Considine is thought to be extremely 
liberal to his labourers because he allows them to have as much as 
they want on Sundays, and when a baby is born or a child falls ill. 
Mrs. Jenkins has lately. presented her lord with a son and heir, 
being but a year-old wife; wherefore his present errand. 

Whilst he is standing talking with Jenkins, half in and half out 
of that stuffy, ill-ventilated little room, a stranger to Louch comes 
up the road from the public—comes up the road behind Miss Scott, 
who turns to look at him. The stranger is Mr. Durran. He 
glances in at the cottage; his wits are sharpened by a hearty meal 
—they are not rusty at any time, being kept in excellent working 
order by constant use. Judith need not fear that he will speak to 
her; but she does so fear all the same, and her scared face blushes 
red with fright. He is close upon her now. 

Mr. Considine is bidding Jenkins good-night. ‘G-r-r-e-e!’ 
growls Jack ; he doesn’t like the appearance of the shabby wayfarer, 
it seems. Mr. Durran honours him with one of his peculiar smiles. 
Judith can neither speak nor move. She has never fainted in her 
life ; but her legs now begin to shake beneath her, and the blood beats 
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hard against her eyeballs, as it has never beaten before through- 
out all her troublous thirty years. One second, two, three, four, 
five—the man has passed. Thank God! She tries to smile; 
alack, her quivering lips refuse allegiance to her will. Mr. Con- 
sidine thinks she looks very odd as he strolls towards her, his hands 
in his coat-pockets, his mind as unruffled as the peaceful summer 
night. 

‘ What’s the matter?’ asks he. ‘ Frightened at that tramp ?’ 

‘ Jack wanted to fly at him,’ she contrives to say, but her voice 
sounds hoarse and strange. 

‘No, did he?  Pugnacious beggar!’ with a laugh and a 
laudatory tweak of one of the miscreant’s ears. ‘ You mustn’t 
allow yourself to cultivate nerves,’ he adds, smiling down at her, 
‘or you'll be wretched for the next month.’ 

She thinks it extremely probable that such may be her most 
undesirable fate; but she does not say so, merely remarking, some- 
what grimly, that ‘even races cannot last for ever.’ 

So they walk on through the village out into the silent fields, 
under the pleasant trees. The soft gray twilight is falling, falling, 
ever so gently falling, on the earth; now and then a bird-like bat 
will skim along aslant high up over their heads ; now and then a 
booming beetle blunders into their faces. The new moon rides at 
anchor in the sky, colourless as glass. The stars are waking, and 
the flowers have gone to sleep. The cool night creatures creep and 
hop about the quiet lane. It is a blessed time, and Judith bathes 
her weary heart therein, as gladly as the footsore bearer of the 
burden of the day laves his sad limbs in cool deep water, when the 
sun has set and toil is done. 

Shall she, can she, broach the hated questionnow? No! She 
will keep it till to-morrow. Mr. Considine will be more at leisure 
to listen to her then. She will be calmer, steadier of judgment, in 
every way better able to act with tact and discretion, after a night’s 
rest than she is now; so bed-time comes, and sleep—and William 
Durran’s future still hangs in the balance. 
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THERE are few hobbies which a man rides more eagerly, when 
he has once mounted it, than bee-keeping. It is not merely the 
pleasant occupation and continual change of interest which these 
industrious creatures provide for their master, that so engross his 
thoughts; but, luckily for human nature, always glad to engage in 
a fray, there are many vexed questions, connected with the life and 
economy of the hive-bee, which evoke the love of controversy as 
well in all properly enthusiastic apiarians. From the days of Aris- 
totle and Pliny to those of Swammerdam, Huber, and Kirby, 
naturalists have wrangled over the bee. In the very last book pub- 
lished on bees, the dissensions of rival bee-keepers on disputed points 
in their life-history are still brought forward as prominently as ever. 
The object of this paper is to advocate no theory, nor to dilate on the 
wondrous instincts of the bee, but simply to recount some of the more 
curious lore connected with the little insect in ancient and modern 
times. 

According to Virgil, Jupiter gave the bee its marvellous habits, 
because bees fed him with honey when, as an infant, he lay concealed 
in the Cretan cave from his father’s search. The Curetes, a Cretan 
tribe, used to dance round the babe and drown his cries by rattling 
brazen cymbals, whence comes the origin of swarms of bees at the 
present day being pursued by housewives with much clanging of keys 
against frying-pans, the belief being universal that this noise is agree- 
able tothem. Indeed Pliny, with questionable logic, argues, because 
this clatter is always made when bees swarm, therefore they must 
be gifted with the sense of hearing. Kirby, who wrote a most valu- 
able monograph on bees, estimated that there are about 250 species 
of them in England. It is generally supposed that those bees 
which are peculiar to the New World are destitute of all offensive 
weapons. Humboldt, however, explains that they have stings, 
though comparatively feeble ones, and they use them very seldom— 
only, in short, when irritated and forced to defend themselves. 
While seated on the peak over Caracas, in South America, he tells 
us, ‘determining the dip of the needle, I found my hands covered 
with a species of hairy bee, a little smaller than the honey-bees of 
the north of Europe. These insects make their nests in the ground ; 
they seldom fly, and from the slowness of their movements I should 
have supposed they were benumbed by the cold of the mountain. 
The people call them angelitos (little angels), because they very 
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seldom sting’ (Cosmos, i. 435). Among the numerous tribes of 
leaf-cutting and mason bees common in England, most possessors 
of a garden must have noticed the ravages of the megachile centun- 
cularis, one of the former class. It is much smaller than the hive 
bee, and cuts little segments, as clear as if punched out by a ma- 
chine, from the leaves of roses and peas. The operation is very 
speedily performed when the bee has once made her choice; the 
strong mandibles go to work, and soon the bee flies off with her 
green load. If followed, it will be found that her nest is situated 
in some palisade or gate-post. The creature runs her tunnels into 
the wood by means of these same powerful jaws, and then lines them 
with the pieces of leaf. They are not fastened together, but the 
cells are honey-tight, and as fast as they are lined with leaves, an 
egg is dropped into each. Perhaps Virgil, Pliny, and the other 
ancient writers who speak of bees carrying ballast to steady them- 
selves in windy weather, had witnessed the doings of leaf-cutting 
bees, and confounded them with hive-bees. 

What we know as the queen bee was always with the ancients, 
in treating of hive-bees, called the king, and was regarded as the 
absolute master of the community. They describe him, truly enough, 
as being twice as large as the common bee, more glittering in 
aspect, and (says Pliny, with a touch of imagination) ‘on his brow 
glitters a whitish spot, like a diadem.’ Dryden shall translate from 
Virgil how he is obeyed : 

‘ The king presides, his subjects’ toil surveys ; 
The servile rout their careful Cesar praise ; 
Him they extol, they worship him alone, 
They crowd his levées and support his throne. 
They raise him on their shoulders with a shout, 
And when their sovereign’s quarrel calls them out, 


His foes to mortal combat they defy, 
And think it honour at his feet to die.’ 


The king is stingless; ‘armed only with his majestic port.’ Modern 
science regards this so-called king as mother and monarch of the 
hive. It is found that she lives four years, and is hatched from the 
egg in fourteen days; while the workers require twenty-one days, 
and the drones twenty-four. These strange figures are part of the 
mystery attaching to bees; but a still more curious fact connected 
with this point is, that bees have the power at will of developing 
common eggs into queen bees. This is done by removing an egg 
into a royal cell, and feeding the little grub with a substance of a 
milky gelatinous appearance, known as ‘royal jelly.’ These facts 
have been ascertained without a doubt by Mr. Pettigrew, one of the 
most successful bee-keepers of the day; though what the exact 
analysis of this ‘ royal jelly’ may be is utterly unknown. The chief 
function of the queen in the hive is to lay eggs, from which the 
future population will spring. A healthy queen, during her life, is 
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estimated to lay the enormous number of 800,000 eggs; often in 
the heat of summer, for months together, she will lay 2000 a day. 
Whether these eggs are all alike, or whether some are distinctly 
worker-eggs, and others as distinctly drone-eggs, is one of the 
numerous questions on which all bee-keepers are at issue. 

The working bees form the life and prosperity of the hive. To 
them belong industry, labour, patience, ingenuity—in short, all the 
virtues of the race; and while each knows his own duty, and does 
it, the efforts of all are directed towards the weal of the community. 


‘ Some o’er the public magazines preside, 
And some are sent new forage to provide ; 
These drudge in fields abroad, and those at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour’d comb ; 
To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive, 
Some nurse the future nation of the hive. 
Studious of honey each in his degree, 

The youthful swain, the grave experienced bee.’ 


The working bee never lives longer than nine months; they 
labour so incessantly, that it is supposed they never sleep. The 
daily consumption and waste of a large hive of bees in summer may 
be taken at two pounds of honey; it will show the industry of the 
working bees to bear in mind that, beyond this, such a hive in 
favourable weather will often accumulate honey to the amount of 
four and six pounds daily. Indeed, it is upon record that a hive once 
gained twenty pounds’ weight of it in two days! It is curious that 
even a wild hive of bees can soon be taught to recognise and refrain 
from attacking people who approach them. No wonder that the 
ancients esteemed them divine; that their poet laureate, according 
to the Platonic philosophy, assigns them ‘a participation in the 
Supreme Mind and in heavenly influences ;’ and that another speaks 
of their powers of presaging wind and fine weather. Modern science 
points out that the fructifying of many flowers is due to the labours 
of bees in mingling the pollen; and most gardeners must have no- 
ticed the difficulty of preserving a pure strain of any plant when 
these active workmen have access to other varieties of it. 

Within the nectaries of many flowers the bee finds the thin 
sweet juice which we know as honey ; but when this is carried home 
and deposited in wax cells, it requires to be swallowed again by the 
bees, when it undergoes a thickening process, and becomes honey 
proper. Honey gathered almost exclusively from one kind of plant 
or flower acquires its special flavour. Thus clover-honey is clear 
and pleasant both to the eye and the palate, but that made from syca- 
more and gooseberry flowers far exceedsit. Heather-honey is much 
darker than other kinds. The blossoms of many of our trees furnish 
excellent honey, which Virgil has not forgotten. When celebrating 
the Corycian bee-master, who was first of his neighbours to 
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* Squeeze the combs with golden liquor crown’d,’ 


he is careful to add, 


* His limes were first in flower.’ 


Few blooms are more grateful than this to bees. 

At certain times in spring the leaves of sycamores and kindred 
trees are covered with a species of clammy substance which bees 
collect greedily. Unfortunately, its dark colour and disagreeable 
flavour do much damage to the honey, and it would be a blessing to 
bee-keepers if their charges never heeded its attractions. Won- 
derful views were held regarding it before science took it in hand. 
Pliny supposed it to be ‘ the perspiration of the sky, the saliva of 
the stars, or the moisture deposited by the atmosphere while purg- 
ing itself, corrupted by its admixture with the mists of earth.’ 
Countryfolk deem it a deposit of the east winds, and talk of it as 
‘John Honeydew.’ It is nothing more or less, however, than the 
product of aphides, which in spring are frequently largely generated 
on trees of the sycamore family. 

Drones were anciently esteemed imperfect bees—the slaves of 
the true bees. They work but little, says the great naturalist of 
old days, but that little and the heat they cause is useful in a hive. 
It is now known that drones are really the males of the community, 
the gay young bachelors that woo the queen when swarming-time 
arrives. They have ever served morality as an awful example to 
hold up to the young; for they never think of working, and it is 
questioned whether, in the midst of plenty, they even take the 
trouble to feed themselves. Certain it is, that working bees have 
frequently been seen feeding them, much as a bird supplies her gap- 
ing young ones. Virgil characteristically calls them ignavum fucos 
pecus ; and again, immunisque sedens aliena ad pabula fucus. A 
suitable Nemesis always pursues them: they are, after a time, 
thrust out of the hive to perish of starvation, or else actually 
murdered. Stingless and lazy, every one must have seen them just 
before winter sitting torpidly on a bough, or feebly catching the last 
rays of the sun. Death is then already laying his hand upon them. 

It has always been matter of doubt whether the community in a 
hive should be deemed a republic or a kingdom, and many writers 
have decided according to their own political views. Pliny judged 
it to be a republic, with chiefs, affairs of state, and (most wonderful 
of all) national character. Virgil almost verbally agrees with him. 
Shakespeare, who never forgets to touch upon the surroundings of 
home, adopts, naturally enough, the view that bees live under a 
monarchy. His ideas are so beautifully expressed that the reader 
will be glad to have them recalled to his mind: 

‘So work the honey bees ; 


Creatures that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
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They have a king and officers of sorts ; 

Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, arm’d in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 

Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 

The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 

The poor mechanic porters crowding in 

Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 

The sad-eyed justice with his surly hum 
Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning drone.’ (Henry V.i. 2.) 


Wonderful stories concerning the production of bees were cur- 
rent in ancient times. Some thought that bees gathered their 
young off the leaves of trees, or from the flowers of the honey-wort, 
the reed, or the olive. Pliny speaks of them as sitting on their 
eggs like hens. It was a very general opinion that bees were pro- 
duced from the putrid bodies of cattle. Virgil gives a recipe for 
the purpose with the greatest gravity. All will remember the story 
of Samson and the honey that he took from the slain lion in the 
vineyards of Timnath. Naturally Shakespeare remembered this 
fact : ? 


‘Tis seldom when the bee doth leave her comb 
In the dead carrion.’ (Henry IV.) 


The truth of such stories is that occasionally the bee lays its eggs 
in such carcasses, trusting that the warmth engendered by decompo- 
sition will hatch them. There were enthusiastic bee-keepers in old 
times, as at present. Aristomachus did nothing else but attend to 
bees for fifty-eight years; another amateur was surnamed ‘the 
Wild,’ from dwelling in the desert in order to superintend his 
favourites. The habits of bees are indeed wonderful, even if we 
refuse to credit the ancient legends of their taking up stones to bal- 
last themselves in their flight during high winds, or lying. on their 
backs when belated to protect their wings from the dew. We have 
ourselves seen a pair of bees employed at the entrance to the hive 
in creating a vigorous draught, by perpetually moving their wings, in 
order to ventilate the hive. Few people are aware how heated the 
atmosphere of a hive becomes in hot weather. 

Besides honey, wax is a regular constituent of a bee-hive. 
This is a secretion from the bodies of the bees: though it is hard 
to explode the ancient and modern fables concerning it by one stroke 
of the pen. A substance termed ‘ propolis’ is also found in hives. 
It is a kind of resin used by the little artisans to fasten up any 
chinks in their combs or hives. Bee-bread (the pollen of flowers) 
is also carried in, to serve as food for the maggots when the eggs 
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are hatched. Comb, according to an old tradition, has been seen 
in Germany eight feet long. Other articles of popular belief re- 
specting bees in ancient days were, that morning and evening, like 
a camp in time of war, sentinels were fixed over the commonwealth, 
who hummed in a peculiar manner at change of guard, like a trum- 
pet sound, as Pliny observes. The same veracious authority states 
that only clean persons physically and morally could take the honey 
from a hive; a thief is specially hated by bees. A swarm of bees, 
it was said, had settled upon the mouth of the infant Plato, as an 
omen of the entrancing sweetness of his language and philosophic 
speculations ; much in the same way, we suppose, as Byron said 
that a nightingale must have sung on the head of the bed when 
Moore was born. Bees were by the ancients supposed to detest 
strong scents ; the smell of a crab, if it were cooked near a hive, 
would half kill the inmates. If winter killed your bees, ancient 
Latin folk-lore directed you to expose them in spring to the sun- 
shine and to put hot ashes of the fig-tree near them, when they 
would come to life again. Ifa bee stung a person, it was thought 
that it lost its sting in the wound, and either perished at once or 
became a drone. Multitudinous were their enemies supposed to 
be. Swallows, bee-eaters, wasps, hornets, gnats, either seized 
bees on the wing or stole into the hives and made free with the 
honey ; frogs and toads laid wait for them at the water’s-edge as 
they came to drink ; even sheep were thought baleful, as the bees 
entangled themselves hopelessly in their wool. The popular voice 
at the present day adds to this black list of their foes, sparrows, 
tomtits, and hens. It is certain that mice are amongst their worst 
enemies : happy is the bee-keeper who has not fancied his hives un- 
usually still some winter, and on opening one, discovered that a colony 
of mice has taken up its abode amongst the combs, laying waste the 
honey. Snails, too, frequently enter and plunder the honey : as the 
bees have a great repugnance to touching such cold slimy creatures, 
they are allowed to come and go at will. The death’s-head moth 
is also said to enter, deceiving the bees by imitating the buzzing of 
their queen, and so getting at the stores unmolested. Many are 
the stories told of the bees immuring such robbers in cells of wax, 
and so destroying them. The truth, however, seems to be that, 
when the door is once forced, bees yield the rest of their fortress up 
to the invader in sheer despair. 

Great as is the difference between the facts which modern science 
and more exact observation have established with reference to bees, 
and the vague popular ideas on their economy which, as we have 
striven to show, were entertained respecting them by antiquity, not 
the least curious circumstance is that ancient and modern bee-keepers 
alike meet on the common ground of bee superstitions and folk-Jore. 
Some of the old beliefs respecting bees have already been given. 
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Their hatred to an echo, which was an ancient article of the bee- 
master’s faith, does not seem to be confirmed on investigation. 
Much modern folk-lore on bees may be picked up by any one who 
converses with the peasantry in almost any part of England. From 
some reason or other, bees are looked upon as peculiarly ‘ uncanny’ 
creatures. Thus we were told in Lincolnshire that bees would desert 
a hive on the occasion of a death in the family, unless some one 
knocked at their hive and told them of it. The same superstition 
we find to prevail in Essex, and even Cornwall. Similarly the be- 
lief that after a death hives ought to be wrapped in crape or mourn- 
ing of some kind is current in Lincolnshire and East Anglia generally. 
It is even found in Lithuania, and is probably connected with an 
ancient idea that honey was a symbol of death. In Yorkshire there 
is a custom of inviting bees to the funeral. Ifa wild or humble bee 
enter a Northamptonshire cottage, it is deemed a certain sign of 
death ; if a swarm of bees alight on a dead tree, or the dead branch 
of a living one, there will be a death in the family within the year. 
It is curious why the bee should in Europe be so connected with 
death, whereas in Hindoo mythology the bowstring of Kama (the 
Hindoo Cupid) is formed of bees, perhaps as a symbol of love strong 
as death. It is worth while mentioning one or two more bee super- 
stitions. They will never thrive, it is said, in a quarrelsome family, 
nor when they have been stolen. There can be no greater piece of 
ill-luck than to purchase a swarm; it must always be given, and 
then the custom is to return something for it in kind—a small pig, 
say, or some other equivalent. Money should be avoided in the 
transaction as much as possible. In Hampshire it is a common 
saying that bees are idle or unfortunate in their work whenever there 
are wars. At the risk of being esteemed credulous, we may remark 
that the martial year (1870) was an unlucky honey year. East 
winds and drought seemed in that year to have repressed the secre- 
tion of honey in the nectaries of many flowers. 

We will conclude with some statistics of the profits that may 
be made from bee-farming, extracted from a published letter of 
Mr. Pettigrew, perhaps the most successful bee-keeper of the day. 
In 1868 his income from bees was 32/., expenses 51., profit 27/. In 
1869, income 431., expenses 181., profit 301.: 42 hives kept. In 
1870, income 701., expenses 201., profit 501. Mr. Pettigrew values 
his stock, we may add, at 11. 8s. per hive. He uses nothing but 
straw bee-hives, and strongly recommends bee-keeping to cottagers, 
and all who wish to increase their income, as an unfailing source of 
profit with the expenditure ofa little care. It is but just to add that 
we have seldom read a more interesting and instructive work on 
the whole subject than his Handy Book of Bees. For details of 
management, &c., it is simply indispensable to all who would study 
or keep bees. M. G. W. 

Turrp Sertes, Vou. I. F.8. Vou. XXI. KK 











AN ODD FISH 


Wares has always been a country of wonders. Its inhabitants 
possess a vividness of imagination, and an aptitude for the reception 
of the marvellous, unaccountable to the colder and more critical 
natures of us English. In our own days, the ‘fasting girl’ came 
nearer to the miraculous than any other phenomenon outside of the 
world of theology. But she was not at all an original. An earlier 
fasting woman—Mary Thomas, of Celynin, Merioneth—flourished 
in the eighteenth century, and is described by Pennant in his Tour 
in Wales. From the days of Merlin indeed, Wales has been pro- 
lific in conjurers, astrologers, magicians. Shakespeare, whose 
Welshmen are admirably drawn, has well contrasted the imaginative 
Celt with the matter-of-fact Englishman in the characters of Owen 
Glendwr and Hotspur: see King Henry IV., First Part. ‘ At my 
nativity,’ says Glendwr, ‘the front of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
of burning cressets, and at my birth the frame and huge foundation 
of the earth shaked like a coward.’ Replies Hotspur: ‘ Why, so it 
would have done at the same season if your mother’s cat had but 
kittened, though yourself had never been born.’ 

Prophets and bards have flourished in wild Wales in uninter- 
rupted succession from the earliest days. We read of Henry Tudor, 
who was more than half a Welshman, and imbued with many of 
their prejudices and superstitions, turning aside, on his victorious 
march through Wales towards his crowning victory at Bosworth, to 
visit an old friend and reputed prophet, to whom he put the ques- 
tion plain and plump—should he succeed in his enterprise? Our 
prophet, like many of his species, more confident in his distant 
shots than at close quarters, found his inspiration had deserted him, 
and wisely took counsel with his wife. ‘Can you hesitate ?’ she 
said. ‘Foretell success. You will gratify him now, and should he 
fail, he will never come back to reproach you with your falsity; if 
he succeed, he will give you much honour.’ Whilst on the subject 
of Henry Tudor, we may notice the curious superstitious observance 
of an oath by one of his warmest supporters in Wales—Rice ap 
Thomas, who had sworn to Richard III. that Henry should never 
land in Wales except over his body. How he redeemed his vow 
is told in a miniature representation, thus described by Dallaway— 
Anecdotes of Painters: ‘A portrait of Henry VII., attributed from 
its excellence to Mabuse, has a distinguishing peculiarity: on the 
button of the hat is represented, and of course very minutely, 
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memorable circumstance of Welsh history—the chief Rice ap Thomas 
prostrating himself on the ground, and the Earl of Richmond, on 
his landing, as passing over his body, in consequence of a vow.’ 

Of other remarkable Welsh magicians, we might mention Dr. 
John Dee, of cabalistic fame, who was born at Nantygroes, Radnor; 
Evans Arise, another conjurer, who was the master of William 
Lilley, our English astrologer, with many others. But our purpose 
now is to give you an account ofa curious instance of whim and 
superstition in a well-descended Welsh gentleman who flourished in 
the last century. This was Sir John Pryce, of Newton Hall, a man 
of most uxorious tendencies, who is reported to have been so de- 
votedly attached to his third wife, that on her death he refused to 
commit her body to the earth, and caused it to be embalmed and 
retain its place in the nuptial chamber. This infatuation, by the 
way, Sir John shared with many other distinguished persons—Charle- 
magne, for instance—and it is a weakness which commands a certain 
amount of sympathy. But Sir John was not content with the posses- 
sion of the cold effigy of his former partner; at one time he formed 
a lively hope of seeing her restored to him and to her earthly life. 

At that time one Bridget Bostock, of Cheshire, became noto- 
rious for the apparently miraculous cures she effected, healing all 
diseases ‘by prayer, faith, and an embrocation of fasting spittle. 
Multitudes resorted to her from all parts, and kept her salival glands 
in full employ.’ The accounts of this supernatural healing power 
reaching Sir John, he seems to have conceived that, to this won- 
derful woman, nothing could be impossible; and he wrote to her the 
following letter, which we give on the authority of Pennant : 

‘Madam,— Having received information by repeated advices, 
both public and private, that you have of late performed many 
wonderful cures, even when the best physicians have failed, and 
that the means used appear to be very inadequate to the effects 
produced, I cannot but look upon you as an extraordinary and 
highly-favoured person. And why may not the same most merciful 
God, who enables you to restore sight to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, and strength to the lame, also enable you to raise the dead 
to life? Now having latterly lost a wife whom I most tenderly 
loved, my children an excellent stepmother, and our acquaintances 
a very dear and valuable friend, you will lay us all under the highest 
obligations ; and I earnestly entreat you, for God Almighty’s sake, 
that you will put up your petitions to the throne of grace on our 
behalf, that the deceased may be restored to us and the late Dame 
Eleanor Price be raised from the dead. If your personal attendance 
appears to you to be necessary, I will send my coach and six, with 
proper servants to wait on you hither, whenever you please to ap- 
point. Recompense of any kind that you could propose would be 
made with the utmost gratitude; but I wish the bare mention of it 
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is not offensive both to God and you.—I am, madam, your most obe- 
dient and very much afflicted humble servant, JOHN Pryce.’ 

As history is silent on the matter, it is to be supposed that 
Bridget Bostock declined to exercise her miraculous powers. In- 
deed she might well have rejoined, ‘ Where is the thing to stop? 
If I restore to you wife Number Three, a strict sense of justice 
would enjoin me to extend the same privilege to wives Numbers 
One and Two; and there would be an embarrassing situation for 
all parties.’ 

After all, you may say that it is too bad to laugh at such a 
specimen of faithful devotion—that fidelity, outlasting death and 
stronger than the grave, is a thing to be treated with tenderness and 
respect. But alas for the constancy and devotion of man! We came 
across the sequel to Sir John’s love-story the other day in a county 
history, Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, where we read that our hero— 

‘ After surviving his three wives, and to wean himself, perhaps, 
from the memory of the last, whom he violently loved, by withdraw- 
ing from scenes that served only to refresh it, at an advanced time 
of life came to reside at Haverfordwest, and there ended his days. 
His repeated courtships, though they must have consumed much, 
had not extinguished the tender passion in him; for he was amor- 
ous and gallant to the last, and a few years before his death fell 
deeply in love with a young lady, the reigning toast of that day, 
then in the bloom of youth and beauty. . . With such enthusiasm 
did he nourish this fond delusion, that he seldom went to rest till 
he had taken a view of the mansion of his beloved, to see if it was 
safe from fire or any such dangers as are incident to the night; at 
the same time frequently introducing through the keyhole or under 
the door some love-song, for to a fine taste for music he united no 
contemptible talent for poetry.’ 

Poor Sir John, however, found this later passion unrequited ; 
but so great was his infatuation, that at his death it appeared that 
he had left a will bequeathing all his fortune, away from his son, to 
the disdainful fair—a bequest she very nobly relinquished to his 
heir. This disposition of his property was coupled with a most 
ardent request that she would attend to such instructions as would 
be found in a certain box specified in the will. The historian of 
Pembrokeshire was himself present when the box was opened. It 
contained a quiver of arrows made of light wood painted green, 
with bloody barbs, and elegantly bound together, accompanied by 
several sheets of paper filled with impassioned rhapsody, ending in 
a hope that she would not refuse to precede his corpse, carrying the 
devoted quiver. As the young lady had renounced the bequest, she 
declined also the post of chief mourner, and his obsequies were 
celebrated without this novel and telling addition. 

F. T. 





BOPEEP THE GREAT 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I po not like to be puzzled, although, for the matter of that, I have 
been contemplating some subject or another, for the best part of 
half a century, in a chronic condition of bewilderment. Have you 
never been puzzled ? Has the German philosopher’s question, ‘Who 
is this We?’ never occurred to you? When you were in frocks, did 
you never pose your mamma with some abstruse and absurd physio- 
logical or psychological question? Lord Lytton has told us, in his 
latest novel, how completely little Kenelm Chillingly—shade of 
Baralipton! what a cacophonous name for a hero of romance!—non- 
plussed his parents by an interrogatory which, if my little boy were 
to put it to me, I should certainly—but I have no little boy. Another 
lord, the amiable and eccentric Herbert of Cherbury, mentions in 
his autobiography, not as a fiction, but as a fact, that when he first 
came to talk, ‘one of his furthest inquiries was, how came he into 
this world?’ Was Lord Herbert singular in his perplexity? Are 
Senior Wranglers never liable to be baffled by a perverse A, B, Cc, 
which somehow obstinately refuses to be equal to, or greater, or less 
than D, £, F, all axioms and postulates notwithstanding? Are we 
never puzzled as to why some days are always lucky, and others as 
invariably unlucky, to us? Why we married Miss Brown, who did 
not care a farthing for us—the sentiment was reciprocated—when 
Miss Jones (who had told Miss Tompkins that she adored the very 
ground we walked upon) was only waiting to be asked to say ‘ yes’? 
Is the why and wherefore of the milk in the cocoa-nut always to be 
accounted for ? 

Still, I do not like being perplexed. Who does? I read in an 
American paper once, that the disinclination which most men feel to 
being kicked down-stairs must be considered as an irrefragable argu- 
ment in favour of the immortality of the soul, showing, as it did, 
man’s upward aspirations. Similarly we object to being puzzled, 
for the reason that inability to answer a question is a slur upon our 
shrewdness, and a wound to our self-esteem. IfI can solve a 
conundrum, I feel inclined to lay gins and traps in order that the 
conundrum—there are no new ones under the sun—may be put to ~ 
me; but if I have forgotten the solution, or I cannot solve it, I am 
tempted to assassinate the funny fellow who propounds it. I never 
could find out the sense of a rebus, or construe a charade, or make 
head or tail of an acrostic, in my life; and I hate the people who 
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seem to be able to do these things, and to drive mail-phaetons, 
steer boats, make chicken-salad, and play the overture to Der 
Freischutz on their chins without ever having been taught those 
arts. The worst of it is that, protest and grumble and fret as we 
may, we cannot help ourselves. Life is only one great puzzle. It 
seems as though Mr. Cremer of Regent-street had gone suddenly 
mad, and had sent us a boxful of half-a-dozen toy games broken 
up into chaotic bits. So year after year we strive to mortice Scrip- 
ture geography with the chart of the kings and queens of England ; 
to dovetail birds, beasts, and fishes with the royal drawing-room 
game of Kriegspiel; to splice the fairy tales with philosophy in 
sport. But none of the disjecta membra will fit into the others. 
Moses has two heads, or Aaron none at all; Great Britain will per- 
sist in being a continent, and France an island; and some day, 
while we are puzzling our unfortunate heads, comes Death, and bids 
us put away our toys and come with him—whither? It is some 
consolation to know that that puzzle will be solved so soon as we 
have left off puzzling ourselves about mathematics, and metaphysics, 
and the origin of species, and acrostics, and conundrums, and other 
rubbish. 

I have been sorely, direly, irritatingly, exasperatingly puzzled 
during two months and more by the Great Borzer. Let me not 
be misunderstood. It has been my fate always to be misunderstood 
save by one person, who went abroad, and died. I had been resident, 
for the period to which I allude, at the charming, picturesque, salu- 
brious, fashionable, and—may I say it ?—undevout watering-place 
of St. Celsus-on-Sea. Circumstances over which I had no control, but 
with which several physicians, a horde of chemists and druggists— 
how I loathed the doctor’s boy who brought the medicines, and pre- 
tended (either through arrogance, or in order to vex me) by his 
knock to be the postman !—a galvanic battery, and a trained nurse 
had much—and a great deal more than I liked—to do, rendered 
it necessary that in taking exercise I should not use my legs, but 
avail myself of the convenience of an open carriage. I will be candid. 
It was a fiy. There are plenty of pretty little basket-chaises at 
St. Celsus-on-Sea, drawn by ponies not unlike the goats which draw 
the children’s char-a-bancs, only clean—no, not very clean—shaven, 
and with their horns shorn off; but my ‘case’—the people who 
tormented me were always talking about my ‘case,’ as though I had 
been an assortment of preparations in the Royal College of Surgeons 
—required a fly of the largest dimensions: a blue-bottle on four 
wheels, and in which a mattress and pillows and rugs could be 
placed. Of course that fly stuck to me during the entire time of 
my sojourn at St. Celsus. The flyman, after a week or so, evidently 
thought that he had a vested interest in me, and would have assaulted 
any other charioteer who presumed to drive me. He persisted in 
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‘ calling for orders’ every morning after breakfast, in suggesting new 
routes ‘ which the gen’l’m’n ’ad never been afore, which the views 
would do ’is ’art good to see’—as though anything could do my 
heart good except a beefsteak, a pint of Burgundy, and a five-mile 
walk ; luxuries which, indulged in at that time, would in all proba- 
bility have speedily consigned me to the closest of all close carriages 
—a hearse. He was fond, also, of declaring that a bitter north-east 
wind was ‘the werry sweetest sou’-westerly breeze as ever blew.’ 
He had been specially warned not to come on mornings when the 
wind was in the east; but his thoughts were always with ‘the palms 
and temples of the South,’ and I sincerely hope that he will find 
forgiveness for all the fibs he told in connection with the weathercock. 
I knew the fly, at last, to its every spring and cushion; the gaunt 
white horse that drew it to the last hair from its tail—the hairs 
would fly to leeward and settle on my greatcoat; the flyman—dor- 
sally, I will admit: I never hada front view of him—I knew from 
the crown of his hat to the nape of his neck; from his frayed vel- 
vet collar to the two horn buttons on his coat at the base of his 
spine. Why, during many weeks’ acquaintance with this flyman, 
should I have puzzled myself so much about him, I wonder? Yet 
always was he to me a problem and a mystery. He had a young- 
old or an oldish-young face, guiltless of whiskers but full of wrinkles, 
and I could not make up my mind as to whether he was a little 
under thirty or a little over sixty. I would have given something— 
not much, but still a trifle—to be certain whether he wore a wig or 
his own hair. Sometimes I could have sworn that it was the kind 
of peruke formerly known as a ‘ Brown George,’ and that (after the 
manner of Julius Cesar) he was putting his forefinger under his 
jasey to scratch his poll; yet I saw him take his hat off once in a 
stiff gale in quest of his pocket-handkerchief (why did he keep his 
mouchoir in the crown of his hat when his coat was all over pockets ? 
that puzzled me again), and his locks blew about as wildly in the 
storm as, I have been given to understand, the admired Mr. Henry 
Irving’s did in the churchyard scene in Eugene Aram. Had he 
worn a wig it must inevitably have flown away on the wings of that 
north-easter. You can’t nail a wig to a man’s head as you can to 
that of a wax doll. Altogether this flyman was to me one long 
enigma. A hundred times have I watched him dive with his left 
hand into one of his pockets, convey it—the fist clenched—to his 
mouth, then gulp—I inferred the performance of that motion from 
the spasmodic action of his shoulder-blades—and then, half turning 
round on his box, glance at me with one eye half closed? What 
on earth had the man swallowed? Was he a slave to the melan- 
choly vice of opium-eating? Was he bronchitic, and had Keating's 
cough lozenges been recommended to him? Was he troubled with 
one of the five hundred ailments which are curable by Cockle’s pills, 
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if you go on taking family boxes of them without stopping? At 
last I concluded that he chewed tobacco, and that when he turned 
to glance at me he was adjusting a fresh quid between his molars. 
People who chew tobacco always have more or less of a guilty ex- 
pression about them. But what, you may ask, did it matter, after 
all? Who troubles himself about the dress, the mien, or the pecu- 
liarities of a cabman? It mattered a great deal to me. It mat- 
tered to me to cogitate why Pullna water is bottled in clumsy stone 
jars, whereas Friedrichshalle is contained in elegant amphore of 
glass. The pattern of the wall-paper in my bedroom was a puzzle 
to me, and a very ugly puzzle too—sometimes. From the window 
of this same bedroom I had a charming view of a distant forest of 
chimney-pots, of at least fifty different conformations. I was never 
tired of ‘inquiring within’ myself as to who invented chimney-pots, 
and whether he made any money by the discovery, or whether, 
as is the common lot of inventors, he died bankrupt and a beggar. 
The clouds on a fine evening were a glorious puzzle to me. Why 
should they assume so many wondrously beautiful hues when, as 
modern philosophers are so fond of telling us, there is no such thing 
as colour in the world at all? Indeed, to come to the long and the 
short of it, the universe is only a series of causes which are effects, 
and effects which are causes; but there can be no first cause, these 
wonderful philosophers hold, because there must have been a cause 
before the first ; and there can be no final cause or effect, because, 
after the end of everything, something else must follow; and every- 
thing, in reality (and there is nothing real), is nullity. The con- 
sideration of all this scarcely puzzled me. Has it not all been 
made as clear as mud in a wine-glass by the erudite Herr Koep- 
pen ?* When you have come to the complexion of pondering on a 
coachman’s possible wig, on the pattern of a paperhanging, the 
order of a chimney-pot, the number of fluffy pips on a counter- 
pane, the light and shade in the different lumps of coal in a scuttle, 
and the colours and shapes of a bank of clouds, you are in a fair 
way to begin the study of Buddhism, branching off into some side 
speculations on the Gnostic and Manichan heresies, which, after 
all, may not be half so heretical as we take them to be. But there 
is a cure for infinite puzzlement. A Greek monk who flourished (it 
puzzles me to determine how people ‘ flourish’) in the eleventh cen- 
tury has prescribed a definite recipe for getting rid of all dubiety. 
‘ When thou art alone in thy cell,’ says the reverend ascetic, ‘ shut 
thy door and seat thyself in a corner; raise thy mind above all 
things vain and transitory; recline thy beard and chin on thy 


breast ; turn thine eyes and thy thoughts towards the middle of 


thy stomach, the region of the navel, and search the seat of the 


* Die Religion der Buddha und ihre Enstehung. If you want to be puzzled 
to your heart’s content, read Herr Koeppen. 
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heart, the seat of the soul. At first all will be dark and dismal, 
but if thou persistest day and night, an ineffable joy will be felt, 
and the soul will be involved in a mysterious and ineffable joy.’ I 
have frequently tried this recipe when very desperately puzzled, 
and, Iam glad to add, with complete success. It used to send 
me into a sound and delicious sleep. Dr. Franklin and other sages 
have devised a number of schemes for stupefying the faculties in 
order to procure slumber without using narcotics; but I should cer- 
tainly recommend all those whom much puzzledom has afflicted with 
insomnia to try the stomach-contemplation remedy, as practised in 
the twelfth century at the monastery of Mount Athos. 

In the instance, nevertheless, of Bopeep my perplexity found 
neither term nor relief. It was all the flyman’s doing. That enig- 
matical man had Bopeep on the brain. ‘ Every road leads to Rome,’ 
says the proverb ; thus, in my driver’s vehicular economy, did every 
trip he took me seem to begin or to end at Bopeep. When I say it 
began there, I admit that, just for form’s sake, he would condescend 
to take one turn along the Parade, and by the shops on the Marina, 
and through the Triumphal Arch—erected in honour of the Emperor 
Nemo, so far as I could make out—which is supposed to mark the 
boundary (only it doesn’t do anything of the kind, geographically or 
municipally) between St. Celsus-on-Sea and the equally picturesque, 
salubrious, devout, and contiguous watering-place of Haroldsend. 
Then he would drive past the infirmary and the new pier; a Pisgah 
view of Palestine to me did the turnstiles of this pleasant jetty afford. 
I could see the pavilion where the band played in the blue distance, 
and the young ladies reading novels, the old ladies knitting, the 
children gambolling about, and Lieutenant Chuff, on the Retired 
List, R.N., in his well-known pea-jacket, puffing at his equally well- 
known meerschaum, as he honoured the planks of the pier with his 
alarming quarterdeck stride ; but this was all. Then the enigmatical 
flyman would drive by the memorial to the G. of G. P. C. and the 
drinking fountain erected by the munificence of the late Countess of 
Dorcaster, and so to the fish-market, where there was always a most 
ancient and fish-like smell, but seldom any fish, save shrimps, which 
are succulent, truly, but scarcely substantial; and then, turning his 
gaunt white horse’s head, he would drive back again—whither? Why, 
to Bopeep, of course. 

This Bopeep was a house—large, white, square, sepulchral- 
looking—at the eastern or the western extremity of St. Celsus-on- 
Sea ; the Ultima Thule, the John o’ Groats of the salubrious water- 
ing-place. Were I to state likewise that it was a public-house, the 
landlord or landlady, or the manager, or the board or the committee 
who govern it, might be offended. It is the Bopeep Hotel, but be- 
yond that it is, so far as I could discover, Bopeep itself. It stands 
solitary and austere in its grand isolation. The martello tower on 
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the beach close by, the coastguard barracks a little inland, the sta- 
tion of the London-super-Mare, Haroldsend, and St. Celsus Rail- 
way adjacent, and the tall white cliff, with its patches of emerald 
herbage, spangled with wild flowers—none of these surely can have 
anything to do with Bopeep. No, no; the big white house must 
have been self-containing, self-sufficing, autonymous, and autocratic. 
It was Bopeep the Great, and naught but itself could be its parallel. 

But why Bopeep? My dear sir, can you tell me why there is 
a street in Dublin called Stoneybatter, why there is a thoroughfare 
in Brighton called Bartholomew’s, of what ingredients the cordial po- 
pular about sixty years ago, and called Cranbanbury, was composed, 
and what kind of a dance was a Rigadoon? My dear madam, do 
you know why, the smaller bonnets become, the more expensive 
they grow ? why your fishmonger charges you half-a-crown for a pair 
of soles which would be dear at ninepence ? and why not one English 
cook out of a hundred can fry potatoes, make an omelette, or has 
ever heard of sauce Robert? When, on the spur of the moment, 
and without book, you can explain these mysteries, you may be able 
to enlighten my ignorance with respect to Bopeep. I sought in- 
formation from the flyman, but his words were as those which darken 
counsel instead of illumining it. ‘It’s the Bopeep Hotel, sure enuff,’ 
he explained (ha, ha! ‘ explained’ !); ‘but that ain’t it. It were Bo- 
peep long afore the hotel were there and the railway come. It’s 
called Bopeep because there ain’t nothing else on that side afore 
you come to the Bull’s Head; at least, so I heerd my uncle say, as 
lived man and boy in these parts for seventy year; but I was born 
at Tunbridge myself.’ Had there ever been a person of the name 
of Bopeep living in the neighbourhood? No; the flyman had never 
‘heerd of such a party.’ Don’t think my question too absurd. Mr. 
Bopeep may have been a foreigner. Shallabalah in Punch is obvi- 
ously of alien extraction, and surely you believe in him. 

There are very many exquisitely beautiful drives out of St. Celsus- 
on-Sea, although the roads, as a rule, are so steep, that as the gaunt 
white horse dragged the fly and myself (I am certain with infinite 
reluctance) up the acclivities, I was constantly reminded of General 
Wolfe and his brave Grenadiers in Canada, who— 

‘What was astonishing, nay, very particular— 

March’d up rocks which were quite perpendicular.’ 
Not only are the Heights of Abraham verging on the ‘ quite perpen- 
dicular,’ but the streets of Quebec itself are Avernine in their hilli- 
ness ; so much so that the French drivers of the ‘ sulkies’—Quebec 
is the only place where a désobligeante, the real désobligeante that 
Sterne saw in the inn-yard at Calais, is yet to be found—tell stran- 
gers that Lower Canada possesses a peculiar breed of horses whose 
fore legs, being shorter-(like kangaroos’) than their hind legs, enable 
them to climb mountainous ascents with comparative facility. ‘ But 
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how about descending ?’ the traveller may inquire; whereupon the 
driver replies that banks of the St. Lawrence produce another breed 
of horses whose legs are shorter behind than before, and are thus 
specially adapted to going down hill: a legend which, for coolly 
impudent mendacity, approaches the story of a certain Californian 
quadruped who is gifted with the curious faculty of shortening his 
legs sideways, in order to run along the sandhills which skirt the 
road. 

I had need to talk of legends, since, despairing of obtaining any 
trustworthy facts with regard to Bopeep, I threw myself blindly into 
the mythical. I shot Niagara, and after—well, afterwards I found 
myself in the dominions of the wildly conjectural and the not un- 
pleasantly chimerical. I might have saved myself all this trouble— 
so, doubtless, you in your wisdom may opine—had I taken the bull, 
or rather Bopeep, by the horns, walked boldly into the hotel, and 
asked whence it derived its name. An unbridled imagination, an 
inexhaustible caprice are surely justifiable in the case both of owners 
of racehorses and proprietors of hotels. There is a miserable poverty 
of invention in the hackneyed iteration of Waterloos and Royals, 
Castles, Pavilions, and Alexandras; whereas, on the other hand, I 
have always admired the independent originality of the Monster at 
Pimlico, the Hen and Chickens at Birmingham, the Mount Ephraim 
at Tunbridge Wells, and especially of Jack Straw’s Castle at Hamp- 
stead. Jack Straw never lived at Hampstead ; he never had a castle ; 
there never was such a person (philosophically speaking) as Jack 
Straw. Don’t believe anything you may read about him in Shake- 
speare or the History of England. He was a myth, like Romulus 
and Remus, like Ajax and Achilles and John Bull. So, perhaps, I 
began to fancy, was Bopeep the Great. There flashed upon my 
brain an appalling apologue once told me by a friend, who went into 
a barber’s shop to be shaved, in a back street of one of the decayed 
Cinque Ports—it was not Haroldsend, in Sussex. The barber was 
a grim gruff man, of somewhat seafaring mien, and with a huge pair 
of bushy black whiskers, and the temperament of my friend is some- 
what nervous. The marine Figaro was conversational withal, espe- 
cially with regard to the local history and antiquities. ‘This used 
to be a norrible place for piritts and smugglers,’ he observed, brand- 
ishing his razor. ‘Ah,’ quoth my friend, wincing a little as the 
shear went somewhat too close to his jugular. ‘ Yes,’ pursued the 
barber, ‘a hawful place. Many’s the dark deed, I’ll go bail, as ’as 
bin done in this werry ’ouse, and’—as he spoke he leered fright- 
fully in his customer’s face—‘ for hanythink we know, their skelling- 
tons may be hunderneath that werry trap-door.’ There was a trap 
in the floor close to the customer’s chair, and as the bushy-whiskered 
barber concluded his remarks, he stamped on the closed valve omin- 
ously. I don’t know whether my friend bolted then and there into 
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the street, with the towel round his neck and the lather on his chin ; 
but he was wont to say afterwards that he never thought of that de- 
cayed-Cinque-Port barber and the possible ‘ skellingtons’ without a 
- shudder. Now why, I mused, recalling this idle tale, should not 
Bopeep have been, in days gone by, a bold smuggler, or, better still, 
a famous pirate? Why should not Bopeep be one of the innumer- 
able aliases of that Harpog, or Hastingo, or Hastig the Northman 
buccaneer, renowned all along this coast, and who seems to have 
alternately ravaged and resided at every one of the Cinque Ports ? 
Hastig-Bopeep—I arbitrarily assume his sobriquet—was as mighty 
a rover of the stormy main as ever deserved trial before the High 
Court of Admiralty, and hanging, much higher than Haman, at 
Execution Dock. It is from dauntless adventurers of the Hastig- 
Bopeep type that our ineffable Norman aristocracy are so proud to 
trace their descent. They have a greater claim to the sangre azul 
than the grandees of Spain. Their blood should be blue enough, for 
their ancestors were never so much at home as when tossing about, 
in search of plunder, on the bosom of the dark blue sea. 

Some antiquaries have tried to make out that Hastig-Bopeep 
was a good Catholic; but the Norman chroniclers more than hint 
that he relapsed into paganism, and was not only an eater of horse- 
flesh (a most heathenish practice, Mr. Bicknell), but was wont to 
sacrifice those noble animals to Odin and Thor. Did you ever hear 
of the audacious trick which the pirate played upon the right rever- 
end Bishop of Luna? Landing at a petty town on the Italian coast, 
and in his savage ignorance thinking that he had reached Rome, the 
capital of the world, he sent in a cartel to the bishop expressive of 
his desire to renounce the errors of paganism, and be reconciled to 
holy Mother Church. ‘Very well, mi fili,’ quoth my lord bishop ; 
but he orders all the gates of the town to be double-locked, and pops 
all his treasure into a Chatwood’s burglar-proof safe. Presently a 
terrible howling and yowling is heard from the Northmen’s camp. 
Madame se meurt, madame est morte ; I mean that word is brought 
to the bishop that Hastig-Bopeep has fallen mortally sick ; that he 
is in extremis; that he has given up the ghost; but that just prior 
to his dissolution he bequeathed all his vast riches to the Bishop 
and Chapter of Luna, on the sole condition that his body should be 
buried in consecrated ground. Who could refuse so pious a request ? 
Not the Bishop of Luna certainly, who made haste to have the hand- 
somest catafalque in the cathedral brushed and polished, and caused 
the largest wax-candles to be lit, and an additional staff of choristers 
to be laid on to chant a missa pro defunctis. Nor, I imagine, did 
his lordship forget to mention to the local Court of Probate that no 
legacy would be paid on the Hastig-Bopeep property, the bequest 
being in pure frankalmoign or manual deed of gift. In due time the 
funeral procession of the late distinguished naval commander reached 
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the cathedral. The bishop and clergy were splendidly arrayed; the 
mourners were numerous ; the ladies of the city were dressed in the 
deepest and most tasteful mourning that Messrs. Jay, at so short a 
notice, could furnish; but, ah, for the perfidy of mankind, and of 
pirates in particular! Just as the bishop was singing the ‘ Pax vo- 
biscum,’ the lid of the coffin (mahogany, covered with crimson velvet, 
silver-gilt nails, and cherubs’ heads, ‘ Admiral Viscount Bopeep, Ad- 
miral of the Black, G.C.B.,’ a chef-d’euvre of Banting) was bursten 
open with a terrific report, and out jumped Hastig-Bopeep, the pirate 
chief, in a frilled nightgown over a complete suit of chain-armour, 
and with a double-headed battle-axe in his wicked hand. With one 
blow did he cleave the right reverend occupant of the see of Luna from 
the beautiful diamond cross at the apex of his mitre even to a malachite 
button, the lowermost of his under-waistcoat. His unscrupulous com- 
panions made work quite as short of the canons and prebendaries, 
the proctors and prothonotaries of the Court of Probate; one chap- 
lain (he was only a curate, poor devil) was spared, for the purpose 
of marrying Hastig-Bopeep (who had plenty of wives already in 
every port, you may be sure, the rascal!) to sixteen of the most 
beautiful dames in Luna, with whom, and with as much sacerdotal 
and secular plunder as he could collect, he sailed away, and three 
months afterwards bombarded, attacked, and sacked Great Grimsby 
in Yorkshire. The inhabitants of Luna, to this day, annually sing 
a hymn praying for immunity from piratical attack, and ending, ‘ A 
peste, fame, bello, et Bopeepo, Domine, libera nos,’ and the mar- 
tyred Bishop of Luna was made a saint, under the style and title 
of San Lionardo; but why on earth should my head be running on 
St. Leonard, who is a Sussex saint, and not a lunar one ? 

Thus, drearily enough, and yet forbearing to resemble one an- 
other—for each twelve hours brought a new puzzlement—the days 
went on; the east wind howled; the flyman continued to declare 
that it was in the south; the chemist’s bill grew longer, and it 
seemed as though it never would be summer. But at last came 
June, and so brought about the retirement to the woods of the 
robin-redbreast, who, the colder it was, the merrier he seemed, and 
with his bold Brindisis had kept me awake many a time (rivalling 
in that respect the blackbird at early morn, and yet both songsters 
were better than the dreadfully dismal church-bells, whose jangling 
and booming drive the nervous mad). It was June; and it was 
time for me to go away from St. Celsus-on-Sea. I well remember 
my last dtive in the fly. We were coming from Bexhill—a de- 
lightful village, whose inhabitants laugh Mr. Thoms to scorn, 
hold the memory of Sir George Cornewall Lewis in infinite dis- 
paragement, and declare that Bexhill is the identical village where 
the mischievous urchin, aged one hundred and three years his next 
birthday, was beaten by his papa for throwing stones at his aged 
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but still active grandfather. From Bexhill—famous for its longevity, 
its ancestral walnut-trees, and its new-laid eggs—we were coming ; 
we had passed the Bull’s Head, and were nearing Bopeep—cela va 
sans dire. Ilooked around and marked the glory of the midsummer 
evening. The everlasting space was one clear dome of sapphire ; 
and the sun, glinting on the dark ultramarine of the sea, shot the 
tiny ripples that kissed the shore with streaks of gold, even as that 
great orb of lapis lazuli is streaked in the Gesu Church at Rome. 
But the ocean was in the remote background; inland was a distance 
of green hills with purple shadows; fair fields soon to be made 
golden with the corn; trim cottages and homesteads, and clumps 
of trees. The birds in ‘squadrons, in platoons, with their music 
playing tunes,’ were scurrying hither and thither, bent on some 
bird’s business—God knows of what nature !—but less mischievous, 
I daresay, than the ‘ business’ we are so very fond of transacting 
‘in the City.’ But close by, on either side, the high-road winding 
between, there stretched a great down, and feeding there like one 
were forty times forty sheep. Many hundreds of these inveterate 
gourmands of green meat, their innocent noses prone to the herb- 
age—how is it that cows and sheep do not seem to suffer from 
determination of blood to the head ?—and munching away as though 
there were no such thing as a Dead-Meat Market in the world. And 
we ?—do we never munch, and munch, and munch, quite oblivious 
(and mercifully so) of the close propinquity of the Brompton Ceme- 
tery? I bade the driver halt, and filled myself with the pleasant 
sight. Isat up and drank-in the jovial view, and the warmth of 
it ran through my veins, and rang triple bob-majors in the walks of 
my heart, as though it had been a bumper of Chambertin. I noticed 
how the wary old sheep sought out the most toothsome bits of salad, 
leaving the coarser grass for young and inexperienced muttons. I 
noticed how, wherever there was a fragment of rock cropping up on 
the down, some inquisitive young lamb would trot up to its summit, 
sniffing about him in a vainglorious manner, and ba-aing in a repre- 
hensible tone of self-consciousness. Ah, young lamb! you had much 
better be down yonder, with your mamma, cropping the tit-bits and 
tender shoots on the patches of the down she knows so well.' Be 
not too forward, young sir; don’t advertise yourself so noisily; else 
may the butcher be prompt in singling you out as being just the 
plump juicy youngster to be promoted into forequarter and cutlets. 
Gather your rosebuds while you may, O lambkin! Time is still 
a-flying, and the advent of green peas cannot much longer be de- 
layed. 

Full of such reveries as these, I suddenly became aware of Bo- 
peep. It was not Bopeep the Great, the Hotel, the Pirate, or the 
Smuggler of my puzzled musings, but a fat little girl of about nine, 
with ribstone-pippin cheeks and big blue eyes and flaxen hair; who 
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was clad in a flowery cotton-print frock, a checked pinafore, and a 
straw bonnet; and who bore in her hand—in both hands, for it was 
somewhat heavy—a yellow earthenware basin partially concealed by 
the blue-cotton handkerchief in which it was tied. This fardel she 
placed very carefully on the corduroy-covered knees of the ancient 
shepherd who was guarding the mighty flock, and who really looked 
very pastoral indeed; for his beard was abundant and snowy white, 
and his gaberdine—a ‘slop’ it is less picturesquely termed—was 
clean, and hung about him in not ungraceful folds. The big brown 
shepherd’s dog behind him, who had been keeping a sharp look-out 
for the over-frisky lambkins, was evidently on familiar terms with 
the chubby little maiden in the pinafore, and by the manner he 
licked his honest chops and wagged his uncombed but not unbe- 
coming tail, I inferred that he knew what there was for tea, and that 
he was glad—as much on his own account as on his patron’s. I 
saw it all at a glance. The puzzle was cleared up. The mystery 
was revealed. The child was Little Bopeep. Bopeep the Great, 
her papa, was the rich Numantius, abundant in flocks and herds, a 
shepherd king, who from a nomad had taken to a sedentary life, 
and lived in the mansion hard by. No hotel, nor inn, nor ‘ public’ 
kept he, but happening to be an excellent judge of wines, spirits, 
and malt liquors (as Monsieur Jourdain was a judge of cloth), he 
made a large collection of those articles and distributed them among 
his friends, who were so pleased with his liberality, that they per- 
sisted in presenting him with testimonials taking the form of the 
current coin.of the realm. As for Little Bopeep, she was no longer 
a shepherdess, having had, once upon a time, the misfortune to 
lose her sheep; and, although the animals all came safely home, 
carrying their tails behind them, the mishap made her parents 
nervous, and thenceforth she was only permitted to carry out to the 
shepherds their dinners and their teas. Basta! I must make an 
end of fooling. Carry me back, flyman, past Bopeep and into the 
world again. The fancies are all fled away, and I must puzzle my- 
self with sterner problems now. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 





Book the Third. 
CHAPTER XV. 


‘Look on me! There is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do become 

Old in their youth, and die ere middle age, 

Without the violence of warlike death ; 

Some perishing of pleasure—some of study— 

Some worn with toil—some of mere weariness— 

Some of disease—and some insanity— 

And some of wither’d, or of broken hearts ; 

For this last is a malady which slays 

More than are number’d in the lists of Fate, 

Taking all shapes, and bearing many names,’ 
ELizaBeTH was better. The time had come when she could shape 
her thoughts into words; when Dr. Cameron’s kind face, smiling 
gently at her, had become something more than a picture; when 
it had ceased also to recall to her first one person, then another, 
faintly remembered among the hazy crowd of former acquaintance, 
the people she had known in the Park-lane period of her life. The 
time had come at last when she knew him as her custodian ; though 
why he should be so, she knew not, nor yet the meaning of her 
imprisonment. But he seemed to her a person in authority, and 
to him she appealed against her nurses, telling him that they had 
been cruel to her, more cruel than words could speak, especially 
her words, poor soul! which came tremulously from the pale lips, 
and were apt to shape disjointed phrases. The nurses strenuously 
denied the truth of this accusation ; whereupon Dr. Cameron gently 
shook his head, as who should say, ‘Poor soul, poor soul! we know 
how much significance to attach to her complaints ; but we may as 
well humour her.’ So Nurse Barber and Nurse Lucas were passed 
on to another patient in the preliminary and violent stage, and 
Lady Paulyn was now so fortunate as to be committed to the care 
of a soft-hearted low-voiced little woman, who had none of the 
vices of the Gamp sisterhood. This change, and a change in her 
apartments to rooms with a southern aspect, looking out upon a 
flower-garden, produced a favourable effect. The patient began to 
sleep a little at night, awoke from wild dreams of the past, recog- 
nised the blank lonely present, and knew that she was severed from 
all she had ever loved; knew that her dead were verily dead, and 
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that the voices she had heard in all those long winter nights had 
been only dream voices. 

Memory was slow to return, and the power of consecutive 
thought. Ideas flashed across her brain like lightning, and ideas 
that were for the greater part false. Her mind was like a diamond- 
cut crystal reflecting gleams of many-coloured light, or like a 
kaleidoscope in which thought was for ever running from one form 
into another. Her brain was never quiet. It thought and thought, 
and invented and imagined, but rarely remembered, or only remem- 
bered the remote past; and even in those memories fact was 
mixed with fiction. Books that had impressed her long ago were 
as much a portion of her life as the actual events of the past; and 
even in her broken memories of books, imagination bewildered 
and deceived her. There were poems of Byron’s, the ‘ Giaour,’ 
the ‘ Prisoner of Chillon,’ which in her girlhood she had been able 
to repeat from the first line to the last. She could remember a line 
here and there now, and murmured it to herself sadly, again and 
again. And out of this grew a fancy that she had known Byron, 
that she had met him in Italy and in Greece, had stood upc : the 
sea-shore at Lerici when the white-sailed bark that held genius and 
Shelley vanished from the storm-swept waters. This and a hundred 
other such fancies filled her brain. She left off thinking of Malcolm 
Forde, to think of beings she had never known, creatures of her wild 
imagining. 

Left to the companionship of a nurse whose ideas rarely soared 
above the question of turning a last winter’s gown, or putting new 
ribbon on an old bonnet, invention supplied the place of society. She 
conversed with phantoms, held mysterious communion with shadows. 
Were there not people outside her window for whom she had a 
secret code of signals? Did she not laugh to herself sometimes at 
the thought of how she cheated her custodians ? 

Sometimes she was gay with a feverish gaiety, at other times 
melancholy to despair, weeping a rain of tears without knowing 
why she wept. Dr. Cameron, being informed of these melancholy 
fits, suggested that she should mix more freely with the other pa- 
tients ; that she should spend an hour or two in the drawing-room 
with the milder cases, and even attend the weekly soirées, and de- 
rive gladness from the Lancers and Caledonians. So one sunny 
morning, when the aspect of Nature, even in her winter garment, 
was cheerful, Lady Paulyn’s nurse led her down to the drewing- 
room, and left her there alone on an ottoman near the fireplace, 
while all the milder cases stared at her with a dreamy indifferent 
stare, but not without some glimmer of sane superciliousness. 

The drawing-room was long and spacious, with a fireplace at 
each end, oak panelling and family portraits; a room that did really 
seem a little too good even for the milder cases, who were hardly 
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up to oak panelling or the Sir Joshua Reynolds’ school of por- 
traiture. The windows were high and wide, and the sun shone in 
upon the scattered figures, not grouped about either of the fire- 
places, but scattered about the length and breadth of the room, 
each as remote as possible from her companions, and all idle. There 
they sat, solitary among numbers, all staring straight before them 
after that one brief survey of Elizabeth—some talking to them- 
selves in a dreamy monotonous way, others silent. 

Elizabeth looked round her wonderingly. What were they ? 
Guests in a country house ? What a strange look they had, dressed 
not unlike other people, with faces like the faces of the rest of 
womankind so far as actual feature went, yet with so curious a 
stamp upon every countenance and every figure, and some minute 
eccentricity in every dress! And then that low sullen muttering— 
solitary-looking women complaining to themselves in a hopeless sub- 


dued manner ; then suddenly that low sound of complaint swelled to . 


a little burst of clamour, half-a-dozen shrill voices raised at the 
same instant, a discordant noise as of cats quarrelling, which was 
hushed as suddenly at the behest of a clever-looking little woman, 
dressed in black, who walked quickly up and down the room re- 
monstrating. , 

There was an open piano near the fireplace. Elizabeth sat 
down before it presently and began to play—dreamily—as if awak- 
ening reason found a vague voice in music. But she had hardly 
played a dozen bars when a tall gaunt-looking woman, in brown 
and yellow, came up to her and pulled her away from the piano. 

‘T’ll have no more of your noise,’ she said; ‘ you’re always at 
it, and I won’t stand it any longer.’ 

‘But I never saw you before to-day,’ pleaded Elizabeth, look- 
ing at her with innocent wondering eyes—eyes that had grown 
childlike in that long slumber of the mind. ‘I can’t have annoyed 
you before to-day.’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense! You have annoyed me; you're a detest- 
able nuisance. I won’t have that piano touched. First and fore- 
most, it’s my property—’ 

‘Come, come, Mrs. Sloper,’ said the little woman in black, 
who occupied the onerous post of matron in this part of the estab- 
lishment. ‘You mustn’t be naughty. You’ve been very naughty 
all this morning, and I shall really have to complain to Mr. Burley.’ 

Mr. Burley was the resident medical man, a gentleman who en- 
joyed the privilege of daily intercourse with the cases, and had to do 
a good deal of mild flirtation with the first-class lady patients, each 
of whom fancied she had a peculiar right to the doctor’s attention. 
‘# Elizabeth wondered a little to hear a broad-shouldered female, 
on the wrong side of forty, reproved for naughtiness, in the kind of 
tone usually addressed to a child of six. It was strange, but no 
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stranger than the rest of her new life. There were some books on 
the table by the fireplace, the first books she had seen since her 
illness. She seized upon them eagerly, and began to turn the 
leaves, and look at the pictures. They seemed to speak to her, to be 
full of secret. messages from some one she had loved. Who was it she 
had once loved so dearly? She could not even remember his name. 

‘O, mamma, mamma, mamma!’ moaned a lady in an arm-chair 
on the opposite side of the hearth; a middle-aged lady, stout of 
build, with pepper-and-salt-coloured hair neatly plaited and tied up 
with brown ribbons, in the street-door-knocker style, like a school- 
girl’s. ‘O, mamma, mamma!’ she moaned, lifting her voice with 
every repetition of her cry; ‘take me home to my mamma.’ 

‘ Miss Chiffinch,’ said the matron, ‘you really must not go on so; 
you disturb everybody, and it is exceedingly silly to talk like that. 
Your mamma has been dead for the last twenty years.’ 

‘ You fool!’ replied Miss Chiffinch, with ineffable scorn ; ‘as if I 
didn’t know that as well as you.” And then resumed her cuckoo cry, 
‘O, mamma, mamma!’ 

One young woman, with straight brown hair hanging down her 
back, walked about the room in a meandering kind of way, trying to 
fasten herself upon somebody, like the little boy who wanted the 
brute creation to play with him; and like that idle child was re-- 
jected by all. She came up to Elizabeth presently, as if hoping to 
obtain sympathy from a new arrival. 

‘ My sisters are so ’appy,’ she said; ‘so ’appy. They’re all at 
‘ome, and they do enjoy themselves so; they’re as ’appy as the 
day is long. Don’t you think they'd let me go’ome? I do so want 
to go ome; my sisters are so ’appy.’ 

‘Why don’t you try to employ yourself, Miss Pocock?’ demanded 
the busy little matron, who was always knitting a stocking, and 
whose needles flew as she walked up and down the room or remon- 
strated with her charges. ‘ You'd get well as soon again if you’d try 
to do something; I'll give you some plain work, if you like; anything 
would be better than roaming about like that, worrying everybody.’ 

‘O, Mrs. Dawlings, do let me go ’ome,’ pleaded Miss Pocock, 
in her drawling tone; ‘ my sisters are so’appy. O, dear Mr. Burley,’ 
this with a little gush as she espied the house doctor entering by a 
door near at hand, ‘do let me go’ome. [I'll be so grateful, and 
I'll be so good to father, and never be troublesome any more. My 
sisters are so ’appy!’ 

‘You should have behaved better when you were at home,’ said 
Mr. Burley, with friendly candour. ‘There, go along,’ as Miss 
Pocock hung upon his arm affectionately, ‘and try to get well; get 
some needlework, and sit down and keep yourself quiet.’ With 
which scientific advice Mr. Burley walked on and looked at the other 
patients, with a cool cursory glance at each; as if they had been a 
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flock of sheep, and he, their shepherd, only wanted to assure him- 
self he had the right number. 

This was the ladies’ drawing-room; the gentlemen had their 
own apartments in the east wing. The second-class patients, male 
and female, had their apartments in the west wing ; and there were 
private sitting-rooms in abundance for patients not well enough or 
quiet enough for general society. The majority of these drawing- 
room cases were old stagers, people who had been in Dr. Cameron’s 
care for years, and weré likely to end their lives, contentedly enough 
perhaps, despite that chronic moaning, under his roof. They were 
well fed, and living thus publicly under the matron’s eye were not 
much subject to the dominion of cruel nurses. They had comfortable 
rooms, good fires, weekly high-jinks in the winter, little dances on 
the lawn in the summer, an annual picnic, and, in short, such small 
solace as humanity could devise; and the slow dull lives they led 
here could hardly have been much slower or duller than the lives 
which some people, in their right mind, lead by choice in a country 
town. 

Elizabeth looked at her fellow patients in a dreamy way; turned 
the leaves of the books—reading a few lines here and there—the 
words always assuming a kind of hidden meaning for her, as if they 
had been mystic messages intended for her eye alone; but when 
the book was closed she had no memory of anything she had read 
in it. She dined with the milder cases, male and female, in the 
public dining-room, at the request of Mr. Burley, who wanted to 
see the effect of society, even such society as that, as an awakening 
influence. 

Here the cases behaved tolerably enough, though exhibiting the 
selfishness of poor humanity with an amount of candour which does 
not obtain in the outside world. There was a good deal of grumbling 
about the viands, chiefly in an under-tone, and the patients were 
perpetually remonstrating with the serving-man who administered to 
their wants, and who had rather a hard time of it. There were even 
attempts at conversation: Mr. Burley saying a few words in a brisk 
business-like way now and then at his end of the table, and the 
matron politely addressing her neighbours at her end. One elderly 
gentleman, with a limp white cravat and watery blue eyes, fixed 
upon Elizabeth, and favoured her with an exposition of his theolo- 
gical views. ‘ You have an intelligent countenance, madam,’ he said, 
‘and I think you are capable of appreciating my ideas. There is a 
sad want of intellectuality in people here ; a profound indifference to 
those larger questions which— No, Dickson, I will not have a 
waxy potato; how many times must I tell you that there is a con- 
spiracy in this house to give me waxy potatoes! Take the plate away, 
sir! I was about to observe, madam, that you have an intellectual 
countenance, and are, I doubt not—’ Here Dickson’s arrival with 
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his plate again broke the thread of the elderly gentleman’s discourse, 
and he branched off into a complaint against the administration for 
its unjust distribution of gravy; and then began again, and kept on 
beginning again with trifling variation of phrase till the end of dinner. 

After dinner Jane Howlet, the nurse, bore Elizabeth away to her 
own apartment; but here she had now a piano, on which she played 
for hours together all the old dreamy Mendelssohn and Chopin music 
which she had played long ago in those dull days at the Vicarage 
when all her life had been a dream of Malcolm Forde. She played 
now as she had played then, weaving her thoughts into the music ; 
and slowly, slowly, slowly the curtain was lifted, sense and memory 
came back, until one day she remembered that she was Lord Paulyn’s 
wife, and that there was an impassable gulf between her and the 
man she loved. 

So one morning when Dr. Cameron, going his weekly round, 
with Mr. Burley in attendance on him, asked her the old question 
about her husband in his gentle fatherly voice, she no longer looked 
up at him with vague wonder in her eyes, but looked downward with 
a sad smile, a smile in which there was thought. 

‘ My husband,’ she repeated slowly. ‘No, I do not want to see 
him. Ours was not a happy marriage. He was always very good 
to me—let me have my own way in most things—only I couldn’t be 
happy with him. I used to think that kind of life—a fine lady’s 
life—must be happiness, but I was punished for my folly. It didn’t 
make me happy.’ 

This was by far the most reasonable speech she had uttered since 
she left Slogh-na-Dyack, but Dr. Cameron looked at his assistant with 
a pensive smile. ‘ Still very rambling,’ he murmured, and then he 
patted Elizabeth’s head with his gentlemanly hand. ‘You must 
try to get well, my dear lady,’ he said; ‘ compose yourself, and col- 
lect your thoughts, and don’t talk too much. And then I shall soon 
be able to write to your good kind husband and tell him you are 
better. Don’t you think he’ll be very pleased to hear that ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Elizabeth moodily ; ‘ if he cared very 
much he would hardly have left me here.’ 

‘My dear lady, your coming here was unavoidable. And see 
what good it has done you!’ 

‘Good!’ she cried, with a wild look. ‘ You don’t know what I 
suffered in that horrible room, locked in, with those brutal women. 
Good! Why, between them they drove me mad!’ 

This speech cost Elizabeth a melancholy entry in the physician’s 
note-book: ‘ Very little improvement; ideas wild, delusion about 
nurses continues.’ 

The weekly festive gatherings, at which she was now permitted 
to assist, were not enlivening to Lady Paulyn’s spirits. She sat on 
a bench against the wall watching the dancers, who really seemed 
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to enjoy themselves in their divers manners, except Miss Chiffinch, 
who was not terpsichorean, and who sat in her corner and moaned 
for her mamma; and Miss Pocock, who even in the midst of the 
Caledonians, buttonholed her fellow dancers in order to inform them 
that her sisters were ‘ so ’appy!’ 

Mr. Burley himself assisted at these weekly dances, in white-kid 
gloves, and as long as things went tolerably well, made believe that 
the dancers were quite up to the mark, and on a level with dancers 
in the outside world. Everything was done ceremoniously. The 
orchestra consisted of a harp, fiddle, and clarionet, all played by ser- 
vants of the establishment. Mr. Burley danced with all the more 
distinguished ladies; curious-looking matrons in high caps and china- 
crape shawls, whose gloves were too large for them, but this was a 
peculiarity of everybody’s gloves, being bought for them by the heads 
of the house, with no special reference to size. He asked Elizabeth 
to dance the First Set with him, but she declined. 

‘I never dance at servants’ balls,’ she said ; ‘it is all very well to 
look on for half an hour, but I should think they would enjoy them- 
selves more if one kept away altogether.’ 

‘But this is not a servants’ ball.’ 

‘ What is it, then ?’ 

Mr. Burley was rather at a loss for a reply. 

‘ A—a friendly little dance,’ he said, ‘ got up to amuse you all.’ 

‘ But it doesn’t amuse me at all. I don’t know any of these 
people, they have not been introduced to me. I thought it was a 
servants’ party.’ 

‘O, Mr. Burley, do please let me go ’ome,’ exclaimed Miss Po- 
cock, swooping down upon the superintendent. ‘I do so want to go 
’ome. My sisters are so ’appy.’ 

‘I tell you what it is, Melinda’—Miss Pocock’s name was Me- 
linda, and being youthful she was usually addressed by her Christian 
name—‘ if you don’t behave yourself properly, you shall be sent to 
bed. Home indeed; why, you'll have to stop here another twelve- 
month if you go on bothering everybody like this.’ 

‘O, Mr. Burley! And my sisters are so ’appy. There'll be 
tarts and negus presently, won’t there ?’ 

‘ Perhaps, if you behave yourself.’ 

‘Then I will. But my sisters are so ’appy.’ 

Mr. Burley pushed her away with a friendly push, and she was 
presently absorbed in the whirlpool of a set of Lancers, and was in- 
forming people of her sisters’ happiness to the tune of ‘ When the 
heart of a man is oppressed with care.’ The house surgeon was 
more interested in Lady Paulyn than in Miss Melinda Pocock, who 
was the youngest daughter of an Essex farmer, idle, selfish, greedy, 
and troublesome, and by no means a profoundly interesting case. 

He talked to Elizabeth for a little, talked seriously, and found 
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her answers grow more reasonable as he went on. Did she remember 
Scotland, and her house there? Yes, she told him, with a shudder. 
She hated the house, but she loved the country, the hills, and the 
wide lakes, and the great sea beyond. 

‘I should like to live out upon those hills alone, all the rest of 
my life,’ she said. 

‘You must get well, and go back there in the summer.’ 

‘ Not to that house; to a cottage among the hills, a cottage of my 
own, where I could live by myself. I will never go back to that 
house and the people in it. But why do you all talk to me about 
getting well? There is nothing the matter with me, or at least 
only my tiresome cough, which will be well soon enough.’ 


CuapTEerR XVI. 
‘ Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be |’ 


THREE weeks had gone by since Dr. Cameron had written to 
Lord Paulyn, and Malcolm Forde still waited to hear the result of 
that application. He went on with his own particular work quietly 
enough in the mean while, did the heaviest part of the asthmatic 
curate’s duty, read to all the bed-ridden cottagers within six miles 
of Hetheridge, went up to London every now and then to see his 
friends of the Gospel Society, and thus kept himself acquainted with 
all that was being done for the progress of that great work to which 
he had given his life, and so lived a not altogether empty or futile 
existence even during this period of self-abnegation. He had to 
attend a meeting in town one morning while still waiting for Lord 
Paulyn’s letter, and finding his business finished at one o'clock, 
went straight to Eaton-place to call upon Miss Luttrell. He had 
heard from Dr. Cameron a day or two before, to the effect that there 
had been no answer from Lord Paulyn, but it was just possible 
Gertrude herself might have received a letter that very morning. 
The letter must come sooner or later, he thought, with some expla- 
nation of the delay which seemed so heartless. 

The Eaton-place man-of-all-work—the man who had given Mr. 
Forde the ticket for the amateur theatricals at the Rancho—had 
rather a doubtful air when he asked to see Miss Luttrell. Mrs. 
Chevenix and Miss Luttrell were at home, he said, but he hardly 
thought they would see anybody. 

‘Miss Luttrell will not refuse to see me,’ said Mr. Forde, giving 
the man his card. 

‘O, it’s not that—I know you, sir, only I’m afraid there’s 
something wrong. But I'll take your name in.’ 

He carried the card into the dining-room, and reappeared im- 
mediately to usher Mr. Forde in after it. 

Mrs. Chevenix and her eldest niece were at luncheon, that is to 
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say, the usual array of edibles—the snug little hot-water dish of 
cutlets, the imported pie in a crockery crust, the crisp passover 
biscuits, Stilton cheese, dry sherry, silver chocolate pot, and other 
vanities—had been duly set forth for Mrs. Chevenix’s delectation, 
but that lady sat gazing absently at these preparations, with con- 
sternation written upon her countenance. Gertrude, who also sat 
idle at the other end of the table, was in the act of shedding tears. 

‘ What is the matter ?’ Mr. Forde asked, with an alarmed tone. 
Had there been ill news from Hetheridge in his absence? His 
heart sank at the thought. But surely that could not be. He had 
inquired of the woman at the lodge that very morning, and had 
heard a good account of the patient. He had made this lodge- 
keeper his friend, bought her fidelity at a handsome price, at the 
very beginning of things, and so had been able to obtain tidings 
every day. 

The two ladies sighed dolefully, but said nothing. There was 
an open letter lying beside Gertrude’s plate, a letter edged with 
black. The letter from Lord Paulyn, he thought. That nobleman 
must be still in mourning for his mother. 

‘Have you heard from Rome ?’ he asked Gertrude; ‘ and does 
he forbid you seeing your sister? Can he be cruel enough, wicked 
enough to do that ?’ 

‘ We have had no letter from Lord Paulyn, and I must beg you 
not to speak in that impetuous way about my poor nephew-in-law,’ 
said Mrs. Chevenix. ‘ Lord Paulyn is in heaven.’ 

Malcolm Forde looked at her wonderingly, the phrase seemed 
almost meaningless at first. 

‘ Yes, it’s very dreadful,’ said Gertrude, ‘ but it’s only too true. 
I’m sure it seems like a dream. He was not a kind brother-in-law 
to me, and I had very little advantage from such a splendid con- 
nection, except, perhaps, being more looked up to and deferred to 
in Hawleigh society. The same people that asked us to spend the 
evening before Elizabeth’s marriage asked us to dinner afterwards. 
Beyond that I had nothing to thank Lord Paulyn for. But still it 
seems so dreadful to be snatched away like that, and only thirty- 
four ; and I fear that after the sadly worldly life he led here he’ll 
find the change to a better world disappointing.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Mr. Forde. ‘Is Lord Paulyn 
dead ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ sighed Gertrude; ‘ the letter came this morning from his 
lawyer. He died at Rome last Thursday, after only a week’s illness. 
He had been hunting in the Campagna, his lawyer says, and caught 
cold, but refused to stay in-doors and nurse himself, as his valet 
wanted him to do, and the next morning he woke in a high fever ; 
and the landlord of the hotel sent for a doctor, an Italian, who bled 
him every other day to keep down the fever. But he grew rapidly 
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worse, and died on Thursday morning, just as his servant began to 
get frightened and was going to call in-an English doctor. The 
lawyer is very angry, and says he must have been murdered by that 
Italian doctor. It seems very dreadful.’ 

‘It will be in the Morning Post to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Chevenix 
solemnly. ‘I shouldn’t be surprised if they gave him half a column 
edged with black, like a prime minister. I suppose it would be a 
mockery to offer you luncheon, Mr. Forde,’ she went on in a dreary 
voice ; ‘ those cutlets a la sowbise are sure to be good. You won’t ? 
Then we may as well go up to the drawing-room. Give me a glass 
of sherry, Gertrude. I haven’t touched a morsel of anything since 
breakfast.’ 

So they went up-stairs to the drawing-room—that room whose 
veriest trifles, the fernery, the celadon china, the lobsters and 
other sea-vermin in modern majolica ware, reminded Malcolm Forde 
of that bitter day when he had tried to cast Elizabeth Luttrell out 
of his heart as entirely as he banished her from his life. 

‘It seems like a dream,’ said Gertrude, wiping away a tribu- 
tary tear, and appeared to think that in this novel remark she had 
expressed all that could possibly be said about Lord Paulyn’s un- 
timely death. 

‘We shall all have to go into mourning,’ she went on presently. 
‘So near Ashcombe, of course it would be impossible to avoid it, 
and I don’t suppose he has left us anything for mourning; dying so 
suddenly he wouldn’t be likely to think of it. And the summer com- 
ing on too, with our dusty roads—positively ruinous for mourning.’ 

‘ He is to be brought home to Ashcombe,’ said Mrs. Chevenix; 
‘and poor Elizabeth not able to be at the funeral. So sad! And 
her absence so likely to be noticed in the papers !’ 

They babbled on about funerals and mourning, and will or no 
will, while Malcolm Forde sat silent, really like one whose brain is 
entangled in the mazes of some wild dream. Dead !—the last, 
remotest possibility he could have dreamed of—dead! And Eliza- 
beth set free, free for him to watch over, for him to cherish, for him 
to win slowly back to reason and to love ! 

He thought of her that night at Dunallen, that bitter night, in 
which temptation assailed him in the strongest form that ever the 
tempter wore for erring man’s destruction, when she had stretched 
out her arms to him and pleaded, ‘Keep me with you, Malcolm, 
keep me with you!’ and he had longed with a wild longing to clasp 
her to his breast, and carry her away to some secure haven of 
secrecy and loneliness, and defy the world and heaven and hell for 
her sake. Brief but sharp had been the struggle; few the tears 
he had shed; but the tears a strong man sheds in such a moment 
are tears of blood. And behold, now she was free! He might say 
to her, ‘ Dearest, I will keep you and guard you for ever ; and even 
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if the lost light never comes back again— if those sweet eyes must 
see me for ever dimly through a cloud of troubled thoughts—I 
may still be your guardian, your companion, your brother, your 
friend.’ 

But she would recover—he had Dr. Cameron’s assurance of 
that. She would recover. God would give her back to life and 
reason, and to him. How strange and new seemed that wondrous 
prospect of happiness! like a sudden break in a leaden storm-cloud 
flooding all the world with sunshine; like an opening in a wood 
revealing a fair summer landscape new to the gaze of the traveller, 
fairer than all that he had ever seen upon earth, almost as lovely 
as his dreams of heaven. 

He sat speechless in this wonderful crisis of his life, not daring 
to thank God for this blessing, since it came to him by so dread a 
means, by the sudden cutting off of a man who had never injured 
him, and for whose untimely death he should have felt some natural 
Christianlike regret. 

But he could not bring himself to consider his dead rival, he 
could only think of his own new future—a future which would give 
back to him all he had surrendered—a future which would recompense 
him a thousandfold, even in this lower life, for every sacrifice of in- 
clination, for every renunciation of self-interest, that he had made. 
It was not his theory that a man’s works should be rewarded in this 
life; but earthly things are apt to be sweet even to a Christian, and 
to Malcolm Forde to-day it seemed that to win back the woman he 
had loved, to begin again from that unforgotten starting-point when 
he had held her in his arms under the March moonlight, the star- 
like eyes looking up at him full of unspeakable love, to recommence 
existence thus was to be young again, young in a world as new as 
Eden was to Adam when he woke in the dewy morning and beheld 
his helpmeet. 

And Tongataboo, and the infantine souls who had wanted to wor- 
ship him as their god, the dusky chiefs who made war upon each 
other and roasted each other alive upon occasion, only for the want 
of knowing better, and who were prompt to confess that the God of 
the Christians, not exacting human sacrifice or self-mutilation, must 
needs be ‘a good fellow ;’ what of these and all those other heathen 
in the unexplored corners of the earth, to which he was to have car- 
ried the cross of Christ ? Was he ready to renounce these, at a breath, 
for the sake of his earthly love ? No, a thousand times no! Love 
and duty should go hand-in-hand. His wife should go with him— 
should help him in his sacred work. He would know how to leave 
her in some secure shelter when the path he trod was perilous—he 
would expose her to no danger—but she might be near him always, 
and sometimes with him, and might help him in his labours, might 
serve the great cause even by her beauty and brightness—as birds and 
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flowers, lovely useless things as we may deem them, swell the 
universal hymn wherewith God’s creatures praise their Creator. 

All these thoughts were in his mind, vistas of happiness to come, 
stretching in dazzling vision far away into the distant future, while 
he sat silent like a man spellbound, hearing and yet not hearing the 
voice of Mrs. Chevenix as she held forth at length upon the differ- 
ence between real property and personal property in relation to a 
widow’s thirds, and the supreme folly, the almost idiotey — sad 
token of future derangement—which Elizabeth had shown in object- 
ing to a marriage settlement. 

‘ « Heir-presumptive,”’’ said Mrs. Chevenix, referring to Burke, 
whose crimson-bound volume lay open close at hand, ‘ ‘‘ Captain 
Paulyn, R.N.; born January 1828; married October 1849, Sarah 
Jane, third daughter of John Henry Towser, Esq., of West Hackney, 
Middlesex.” Imagine a twopenny-halfpenny naval man inheriting 
that vast wealth, and perhaps Elizabeth left almost a pauper! If 
that sweet child had only lived! But there has seemed a fate 
against that poor girl from the first. What will be her feelings 
when she recovers her senses, poor child, and is told she is only a 
dowager! Even the diamonds, I suppose, will have to go to Sarah 
Jane, third daughter of John Henry Towser’ (with ineffable disgust). 

‘As her nearest relation you will now have the right to see your 
sister without any one’s permission,’ said Mr. Forde to Gertrude, 
slowly awaking from that long dream. ‘She has ceased to belong 
to any one—but you. Will you come up to Hetheridge to-morrow 
morning, Gertrude ?’ He had called her by her Christian name 
throughout this time of trouble, and to-day it seemed as if she 
were already his sister. He was eager to think and act for her, to 
do everything that might hasten the hour of Elizabeth’s release. 

‘I will come if you like, only—there’s the mourning; we can’t 
be too quick about that. They may ask us to the funeral.’ 

‘They! Who? Your brother-in-law had no near relations. 
There will only be lawyers and the new Viscount interested in this 
business. Let the dead bury their dead. You have your sister to 
think of. Could you not send for Blanche ? Your siSter expressed a 
desire to see Blanche. I have been thinking that I might find you a 
furnished house at Hetheridge ; there is a pretty little cottage on the 
outskirts of the village which I am told is usually let to strangers in 
summer. IfI could get that for you now, you would be close at hand, 
and could see your sister daily. I have had a good deal of friendly 
talk with Dr. Cameron, and I am sure that he will do all in his power 
to hasten her recovery. May I try to secure the cottage for you ?” 

Gertrude looked at him curiously ; she was very pale, and the 
eyes, which had once been handsome eyes, before time and disappoint- 
ment had dimmed their lustre, had brightened with an unusual light 
—not a pleasant light. 
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‘ You think of no one but Elizabeth,’ she said, her voice tremb- 
ling a little. ‘It is hardly respectful to the dead.’ 

‘I think of the living whom I know more than of the dead whom 
I only saw for an hour or so once in my life ; that is hardly strange. 
If you are indifferent to your sister’s welfare at such a time as this, 
I will not trouble you about her. I can write to Blanche ; she will 
come, I daresay, if I ask her.’ 

Blanche would come, yes, at the first bidding. Had she not 
been pestering her elder sister with piteous letters, entreating to be 
allowed to come to London and see her darling Lizzie, whose mad- 
ness she would never believe in? It was all a plot of those horrid 
Paulyns. Gertrude knew very well that Blanche would come. 

‘You can take the cottage,’ she said, ‘if it is not very expen- 
sive. Please remember that we are poor. You won’t mind my 
going away, will you, aunt, to be near Elizabeth ?’ 

‘My dear Gertrude, how can you ask such a question?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Chevenix expansively. ‘ As if I should for a moment 
allow any selfish desire of mine to stand between you and poor 
Elizabeth.’ 

She said this with real feeling; for Gertrude was not a vivacious 
companion, and her society had for some. time been oppressive to 
Mrs. Chevenix. 

It is no small trial for an elderly lady with a highly-cultivated 
selfishness to have to share her dainty little luncheons and careful 
little dinners, her decanter of Manzanilla, and her cup of choicest 
Mocha, with a person who is neither profitable nor entertaining. 

‘Mr. Foljambe the lawyer, a person in Gray’s-inn, promises 
to call to-morrow,’ said Mrs. Chevenix presently. ‘I suppose we 
shall hear all the sad particulars from him, and about the will, if 
there is a will.’ 

In the question of the will Mr. Forde felt small interest. Was 
he not rich enough for both; rich enough to go back to those sunny 
isles in the Southern Sea with his sweet young wife to bear him 
company; rich enough to build her a pleasant home in that land 
where before very long, if he so chose, he might write himself down 
Bishop? All his desires were bounded by the hope of her speedy 
recovery and release. He could go to Dr. Cameron now with a 
bolder front; could tell the kindly physician that brief and common 
story which the doctor had perhaps guessed at ere now; could 
venture to say to him, ‘I have watched over and cared for her not 
only because I was her father’s friend, and remember her in her 
bright youth, but because I have loved her as well as ever a woman 
was loved upon this earth.’ 
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CuHapPrTer XVII. 


‘ The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two.’ 

THE cottage was hired; a rustic little box of a place containing 
four rooms and a kitchen, with a lean-to roof; a habitation just 
redeemed from absolute commonness by a prettily-arranged garden, 
a green porch, and one bow window; but Gertrude, who came to 
Hetheridge with her woridly goods in a cab, declared the place 
charming, worthy of Mr. Forde’s excellent taste. This was before 
noon upon the day after Malcolm heard of Lord Paulyn’s death. 
He had lost no time, but had taken the cottage, engaged the woman 
who kept it to act as servant, seen Dr. Cameron, who had that 
morning received a letter from Mr. Foljambe the lawyer, and was 
inexpressibly shocked at the event which it announced, and had 
wrung from him a somewhat reluctant consent to the sisters seeing 
each other on the following day. 

‘ There is a marked improvement; yes, I may venture to say 
a decided improvement; but Lady Paulyn is hardly as well as I 
could wish. The mind still wanders; nor is the physical health all 
I could desire. But that doubtless will be benefited by milder 
weather.’ 

‘ And freedom,’ said Malcolm Forde eagerly. ‘ Elizabeth’s soul 
is too wild a bird not to languish in a cage. Give her back to the 
scenes of her youth and the free air of heaven, and I will be re- 
sponsible for the completion of her cure. You will not tell her of 
her husband’s death yet a while, I suppose ?’ 

‘I think not. The shock might be too great in her present 
weak condition.’ 

Three o’clock in the afternoon was the hour Dr. Cameron ap- 
pointed for the interview, and at half-past two Mr. Forde called at 
the cottage. He had promised to take Gertrude to the park gate, 
and to meet her in the Hetheridge road on her return, so that he 
might have early tidings of the interview. 

It was a balmy afternoon in early spring, the leafless elms faintly 
stirred by one of those mild west winds which March sometimes 
steals from his younger brother April; an afternoon of sunshine and 
promise, which cheats the too hopeful soul with the fond delusion 
that summer is not so very far off, that equinoctial gales are done 
with, and the hawthorn blossom ready to burst through the russet 
brown of the hedgerows. Hetheridge is a spot beautiful even in win- 
¢er, essentially beautiful in spring, when the undulating pastures that 
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slope away from the crest of the hill down to the very edge of the 
distant city are clothed in their freshest verdure, and dotted with 
wild purple crocuses, which flourish in profusion on some of the 
Hetheridge pastures. Hetheridge has as yet escaped the builder ; 
half-a-dozen country houses, for the most part of the William-and- 
Mary period, are scattered along the-rural-looking road, a few more 
clustered near the green. Shops there are none; only a village 
inn, with sweet-smelling white-curtained bedchambers and humble 
sanded parlours, and a row of cottages, an avenue of ancient elms, 
and the village church to close the vista. At the church gates the 
road makes a sudden wind, and descends the hill gently, still keeping 
high above the distant city and the broad valley between, to the 
gates of Hetheridge Park. 

‘ This bright afternoon seems a good omen,’ said Malcolm Forde, 
as he and Gertrude came near this gate. 

‘O, dear Mr. Forde, surely you are not superstitious!’ exclaimed 
Gertrude with a shocked air. 

‘ Superstitious, no; but one is cheered by the sunshine. I am 
glad the sun will shine on your first meeting with your sister. Think 
of her, Gertrude, a prisoner on this lovely day !’ 

‘ But she is not a prisoner in the slightest degree. Don’t you 
remember Dr. Cameron told us she was to have carriage airings ?” 

‘Yes, to be driven out with other patients, I suppose, for a stiff 
little drive. I don’t think Elizabeth would mistake that for liberty. 
This is the gate. I will leave you to find your own way to the 
house. I have no permission to cross the boundary. You will find 
me here when you come back.’ 

He waited a long hour, his imagination following Gertrude into 
that old red-brick mansion, his fancy seeing the face he loved al- 
most as vividly as he had seen it with his bodily eyes that night at 
Dunallen. What would be the report? Would she strike Gertrude 
strangely, as a changed creature, not the sister she had known a 
year or two ago, but a being divided from her by a great gulf, 
distant, unapproachable, strange as the shadowy semblance of the 
very dead ? It was an hour of unspeakable anxiety. All his future 
life seemed now to hang upon what Gertrude should tell him when 
she came out of that gate. At first he had walked backwards and 
forwards, for a distance of about a quarter of a mile, by the park 
fence. Later he could not do this, so eagerly did he expect Ger- 
trude’s return, but stood on the opposite side of the road, with his 
back against a stile, watching the gate. 

She came out at last, walking slowly, with her veil down. His 
watch told him that she had been just a few minutes more than an 
hour, his heart would have made him believe he had waited half a 
day. She did not see him, and was walking towards the village, 
when he crossed the road and placed himself by her side. 
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‘ Well,’ he cried eagerly, ‘tell me everything, for God’s sake ! 
Did she know you? Wasshe pleased to see you? Did she talk rea- 
sonably, like her old self?’ 

Gertrude did not answer immediately. He repeated his ques- 
tion. ‘For God’s sake, tell me!’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, not looking up, ‘she knew me, and seemed 
rather pleased, and talked of our old life at Hawleigh, and poor papa, 
and was very reasonable. I don’t think there is much the matter 
with her mind.’ 

‘ Thank God, thank God! I knew He would be good to us! I 
knew He would listen to our prayers! And she. is better, nearly 
well! God bless that good Dr. Cameron! I was inclined to hate 
him at first, and to think that he meant to lock her up and hide her 
from us all the days of her life. But he only did what was right, 
and he has cured her. Gertrude, why do you keep your veil down 
like that, and your head bent so that I can’t see your face? There 
is nothing to be unhappy about now she is so much better. If she 
knew you and talked to you reasonably of the past, she must be very 
much better. You should be as glad as I am, as grateful for God’s 
mercy to us.’ 

He took hold of her arm, trying to look into her face, but she 
turned away from him and burst into a passion of weeping. __. 

‘She is dying!’ she said at last ; ‘I saw death in her face. She 
is dying; and I have helped to kill her!’ 

‘ Dying! Elizabeth dying!’ He uttered the words mechanically, 
like a man half stunned by a terrible blow. 

‘She is dying!’ Gertrude repeated with passionate persistence. 
‘Dr. Cameron may talk of her being only a little weak, and getting 
well again when the mild weather comes, but she will never live to 
see the summer. ‘Those hollow cheeks, those bright, bright eyes, 
they pierced me to the heart. That was how mamma looked, just 
like that, a few months before she died. Just like Elizabeth to-day. 
That little worrying cough, those hot dry hands—all, all the dreadful 
signs I know so well. O, Mr. Forde, for God’s sake don’t look at 
me like that, with that dreadful look in your face! You make me 
hate myself worse than ever, and I have hated myself bitterly enough 
ever since—’ 

‘Ever since what?’ he asked, with a sudden searching look in 
his eyes, his face white as the face of death. Had he not just received 
his death-blow, or the more cruel death-blow of ail his sweet new-born 
hopes, his new life? ‘Ever since what ?’ he repeated sternly. 

She cowered and shrank before him, looking at the ground, and 
trembling like some hunted animal. ‘ Since I tried to part you and 
Elizabeth,’ she said. ‘I suppose it was very wicked, though I wrote 
only the truth. But everything has gone wrong with us since then. 
It seemed as if I had let loose a legion of troubles.’ 
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‘ You tried to part us—you wrote only the truth! What! Then 
the anonymous letter that sowed the seeds of my besotted jealousy 
was your writing ?’ 

‘It was the truth, word for word as I heard it from Frederick 
Melvin.’ 

‘ And you wrote an anonymous letter—the meanest, vilest form 
which malice ever chooses for its cowardly assault—to part your sis- 
ter and her lover! May I ask, Miss Luttrell, what I had done to 
deserve this from you ?’ 

‘ That I will never tell you,’ she said, looking up at him for the 
first time doggedly. 

‘I will not trouble you for your reasons. ‘You did what you 
could to poison my life, and perhaps your sister’s. And now you tell 
me she is dying. But she shall not die,’ he cried passionately, ‘ if 
prayer and love can save her. I will wrestle for my darling, as 
Jacob wrestled with the angel. I will supplicate day and night; I 
will give her the best service of my heart and brain. If science and 
care and limitless love can save her, she shall be saved. But I 
think you had better go back to Devonshire, Miss Luttrell, and let 
me have your sister Blanche for my ally. It was not your letter 
that parted us, however. I was not quite weak enough to be fright- 
ened by any anonymous slander. It was my own hot-headed folly, 
or your sister’s fatal pride, that severed us. Only I should hardly 
like to see you about her after what you have told me. There 
would be something too much of Judas in the business.’ 

‘O, Mr. Forde, how hard you are towards me! And I acted for 
the best,’ said Gertrude, whimpering. ‘I thought that I was only 
doing my duty towards you. I felt so sure that you and Elizabeth 
were unsuited to each other, that she could never make you happy—’ 

‘ Pray who taught you to take the measure of my capacity for 
happiness ?’ cried Mr. Forde with sudden passion. ‘ Your sister 
was the only woman who ever made me happy—’ he checked him- 
self, remembering that this was treason against that gentler soul 
he had loved and lost—‘ the only woman who ever made me forget 
everything in this world except herself. The only woman who 
could have kept me a bond slave at her feet, who could have 
put a distaff in my hand, and made me false to every purpose of 
my life. But that is all past now, and if God gives her back to 
me I will serve Him as truly as I love her.’ 

‘Say that you forgive me, dear Mr. Forde,’ pleaded Gertrude 
in a feeble piteous voice. ‘You can’t despise me more than I 
despise myself, and yet I acted with the belief that I was only doing 
my duty. It seemed right for you to know. I used to think it 
over in church even, and it seemed only right you should know. 
Do say that you forgive me!’ 

‘Say that I forgive you!’ cried Mr. Forde bitterly. ‘ What 
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is the good of my forgiveness? Can it undo the great wrong you 
did if that letter parted us, if it turned the scale by so much as a 
feather’s weight ? I forgive you freely enough. I despise you too 
much to be angry.’ 

‘O, that is very cruel !’ 

‘Do you expect to gather grapes from the thorns you planted 2? 
Be content if the thorn has not-stung you to death.’ 

‘But you'll let me stay, won’t you, Mr. Forde, and see my 
poor sister as often as Dr. Cameron will allow me? Remember, I 
was not obliged to confess this to you. I might have kept my 
secret for ever. You would never have suspected me.’ 

‘Hardly. I knew it was a woman’s work, but I could not 
think it was a sister’s.’ 

‘I told you of my own free will, blackened myself in your eyes, 
and if you are so hard upon me, where can I expect campassion ? 
Let me stay, and do what I can to be a comfort to Elizabeth.’ 

‘ How can I be sure that you are sincere—that you really wish 
her well? You may be planning another anonymous letter. You 
may consider it your duty to come between us again.’ 

‘What, with my sister on the brink of the grave ?’ cried Ger- 
trude, bursting into tears—tears which seemed the outpouring of a 
genuine grief. 

‘So be it then. You shall stay, and I will try to forget you ever 
did that mean and wicked act.’ 

‘ You forgive me ?’ 

‘ As I hope God has already forgiven you.’ 


CuapterR XVIII. 


‘ Now three years since 
This had not seemed so good an end for me; 
But in some wise all things wear round betimes 
And wind up well.’ 

E.1zaBetu has been nearly five months a widow. It is the end 
of July. She is at Penarthur, a little Cornish town by the sea, at 
the extreme western point of the land, a sheltered nook where the 
climate is almost as mild as the south of France; where myrtles 
climb over all the cottages, and roses blossom among the very chim- 
ney-pots ; where the sea has the hues of a fine opal or a peacock’s 
breast, for ever changing from blue to green. Penarthur is a com- 
bination of market-town and a fashionable watering-place: the town, 
with its narrow High-street and bank and post-office and market and 
busy-looking commercial inn, lying a little inland ; the fashionable 
district consisting of a row of white-walled houses and one huge 
many-balconied hotel, six stories high, facing the Atlantic Ocean. 

Among the white houses, there is one a little better than the 
rest standing alone in a small garden, a garden full of rosés and 
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carnations, mignonette and sweet-peas, and here they have brought 
Elizabeth. They are all with her—Gertrude, Diana, and Blanche, 
Anne the old vicarage nurse; who has left her comfortable retire- 
ment at Hawleigh to wait upon her darling, and Malcolm Forde, 
who lodges in a cottage near at hand, but who spends all his days 
with Elizabeth. With Elizabeth, for whom alone he seems to live 
in these bitter-sweet hours of close companionship ; with Elizabeth, 
who is never to be his wife. God has restored her reason; but 
across the path that might have been so fair and free for these two 
to tread together there has crept the darkness of a shadow which 
forebodes the end of earthly hope. — 

He has her all to himself in these soft summer days, in this 
quiet haven by the sea, no touch of pride, no thought of conflicting 
duty to divide them; but he knows full surely that he will have her 
only for a little while; that the sweet eyes which look at him with 
love unspeakable are slowly, slowly fading; that the oval cheek, 
whose wasting line the drooping hair disguises, is growing more 
hollow day by day ; that nothing love or science can do, and he has 
well-nigh exhausted the resources of both in her service, can delay 
their parting. Not upon this earth is he to reap the harvest of his 
labours; not in earthly happiness is he to find the fruition of his 
faith. The darkest hour of his life lies before him, and he knows 
it, sees the bolt ready to descend, and has to smile and be cheerful, 
and beguile his dear one with an aspect of unchanging serenity, lest 
by any betrayal of his grief he should shorten the brief span in 
which they may yet be together. 

Physicians, the greatest in the land, have done their uttermost. 
She had lived too fast. That short reign of splendour in Park-lane, 
perpetual excitement, unceasing fatigue, unflagging high spirits or 
the appearance of high spirits, the wild grief that had followed her 
baby’s death, the vain regrets that had racked her soul even in the 
midst of her brilliant career, the excitement and fever of an exist- 
ence which was meant to be all pleasure—these were among the 
causes of her decline. There had been a complete exhaustion of 
vitality, though the amount of vitality had been exceptional ; the 
ruin of a superb constitution, worn out untimely by sheer ill-usage. 

‘Men drink themselves to death very often,’ said one of the 
doctors to Malcolm Forde; ‘and women just as often wear them- 
selves to death. This lovely young woman has worn out a consti- 
tution which ought to have lasted till she was eighty. Very sad; a 
complete decline of vital force. The cough we might get over, patch 
up the lungs, or make the heart do their work; but the whole 
organisation is worn out.’ 

Mr. Forde had questioned them as to the possible advantages of 
change of climate. He was ready to carry her to the other end of 
the world, if Hope beckoned him. 
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‘If she should live till October, you might take her to Madeira,’ 
said his counsellor, ‘though this climate is almost as good. The 
voyage might be beneficial, or might not. With so delicate an 
organisation to deal with, one can hardly tell.’ 


That disease, which is of all maladies the most delusive, allowed 
Elizabeth many hours of ease and even hopefulness. She did not 
‘see the fatal shadow that walked by her side. Never had the world 
seemed so fair to her or life so sweet. The only creature she had 
ever deeply loved was restored to her; a happy future waited for 
her. Her intervals of bodily suffering she regarded as an ordeal 
through which she must pass patiently, always cheered by that 
bright vision of the days to come, when she was to be Malcolm’s 
helpmeet and fellow worker. The pain and weariness were hard to 
bear sometimes, but she bore them heroically, as only a tiresome 
detail in the great business of getting well; and after a night of 
fever and sleeplessness would greet Malcolm’s morning visit with a 
smile full of hope and love. 

She was very fond of talking to him of their future, the strange 
world she was to see, the curious child-like people whose little chil- 
dren she was to teach; funny coloured children, with eyes blacker 
than the sloes in the Devonshire lanes, and flashing white teeth ; 
children who would touch her white raiment with inquisitive little 
paws, and think her a goddess, and wonder why she did not spread 
her wings and soar away to the blue sky. Her brain was singularly 
active; the apathy which had been a distinguishing mark of her 
mental disorder a few months ago, which had even continued for 
some time after she left Hetheridge Hall, had now given place to 
all the old vivacity. She was full of schemes and fancies about 
that bright future ; planned every room in the one-story house, bun- 
galow-shaped, which Malcolm was to build for her ; was never tired 
of hearing him describe those sunny islands in the Southern Sea. 

They had been talking of these things one sultry afternoon, in a. 
favourite spot of Elizabeth’s, a little curve of the shore where there 
was a smooth stretch of sand, sheltered by a screen of rocks. She 
could not walk so far, but was brought here in a bath-chair, and 
sometimes, when weakest, reclined here on a couch made of carriage 
rugs and air pillows. This afternoon they were alone. The three 
sisters had gone off on a pilgrimage to Mordred Castle, and had left 
them to the delight of each other’s company. 

‘ How nice it is to be with you like this!’ Elizabeth said softly, 
putting a wasted little hand into Malcolm’s broad palm, a hand 
which seemed smaller to him every time he clasped it. ‘I wish 
there were more castles for the others to see, only that sounds un- 
grateful when they are so good to me. Do you know, Malcolm, I 
lie awake at night often—the cough keeps me awake a good deal, 
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but it would be all the same ifI had no cough—I lie and wonder at 
our happiness, wonder to think that God has given me all I ever 
desired ; even now, after I played fast and loose with my treasure, 
and seemed to lose it utterly. I hope I am not glad of poor 
Reginald’s death ; he was always very good to me, you know, in his 
way; and I was not at all good to him in my way; but I can’t help 
being happy even now, before the blackness has worn off my first 
mourning. It seems dreadful for a woman in widow’s weeds to be 
so happy and planning a new life; but it is only going backwards. 
O, Malcolm, why were you so hard upon me that day? Think how 
many years of happiness we have lost!’ 

He was sitting on the ground by the side of her heaped-up pil- 
lows, but with his back almost turned upon her bed, his eyes looking 
seaward, haggard and tearless. 

‘You might as well answer me, Malcolm. But I suppose you 
do think me very wicked; only remember it was you first spoke of 
our new life together.’ 

‘My darling, can I do anything but love yon to distraction?’ he 
said in utter helplessness. The hour would come, alas too soon, 
in which he must tell her the bitter truth; that on earth there was 
no such future for those two as the future she dreamed of; that 
her pilgrimage must end untimely, leaving him to tread his darkened 
path alone, verily a stranger and a pilgrim, with no abiding city, 
with nothing but the promise of a home on the farther shore of 
Death’s chill river. 

Would he meet her in that distant land? Yes, with all his heart 
and mind he believed in such a meeting. That he should see her 
as he saw her to-day, yet more lovely; that he would enter upon a 
new life, reunited with all he had loved on earth, united by a more 
spiritual communion, held together in a heavenly bondage, as fellow 
subjects and servants of his Master. But even with this assurance 
it was hard to part; man’s earthborn nature clung to the hope of 
earthly bliss—to keep her with him here, now, for a few years. 
The chalice of eternal bliss was hardly sweet enough to set against 
the bitterness of this present loss. 

He must tell her, and very soon. They had often talked to- 
gether of serious things during these summer days by the sea— 
talked long and earnestly; and Elizabeth’s mind, which had once 
been so careless of great subjects, had assumed a gentle gravity ; 
a spirituality that filled her lover with thankfulness and joy. But 
pure as he knew her soul to be, almost childlike in its unquestion- 
ing faith, full of penitence for the manifold errors of her short life, 
he dared not leave her in ignorance of the swift-coming change ; 
dared not let her slip out of life unawares, like an infant that dies in 
its mother’s arms. 

Should he tell her now; here in this sweet sunny loneliness, by 
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this untroubled sea, calm as that sea of glass before the great white 
throne? The hot passionate tears welled up to his eyes at the very 
thought. How should he shape the words that should break her 
happy dream ? 

‘Malcolm, what makes you so quiet this afternoon ?’ she asked, 
lifting herself a little on her pillows, in the endeavour to see his 
face, which he still kept steadily towards the sea. ‘ Are you begin- 
ning to change your mind about me? Are you sorry you promised 
to take me abroad with you, to make me a kind of junior partner in 
your work? You used to talk of our future with such enthusiasm, 
and now it is only I who go babbling on; and you sit silent staring 
at the sea-gulls, till I am startled all at once by the sound of my 
own voice in the utter stillness. Have you changed your mind, 
Malcolm ? Don’t be afraid to tell me the truth; because I love you 
far too well to be a hindrance to you. Perhaps you have reflected, 
and have begun to think it would be troublesome to have a wife with 
you in your new mission.’ 

‘My dearest,’ he said, turning to her at last, and holding her 
in his arms, her tired head lying upon his shoulder, ‘my dearest, I 
never cherished so sweet a hope as the hope of spending all my fu- 
ture life with you; but God seldom gives a man that very blessing 
he longs for above all other things. It may be that it is not well for 
a man to say, ‘‘ Upon that one object I set all my earthly hope.” Our 
life here is only a journey; we have no right to desire it should be a 
paradise ; it is not an inn, but a hospital. Darling, God has been 
very good to us in uniting us like this, even for a little while.’ 

‘For a little while!’ she cried, with a frightened look. ‘Then 
you do mean to leave me!’ 

‘Never, dear love. I will never leave you.’ 

‘Why do you frighten me, then, by talking like that? Why do 
you let me build upon our future, till I can almost see the tropical 
trees and flowers, and the very house we are to live in, and then 
say that we are only to be together a little while ?’ 

‘If you were to be called away, Elizabeth, to a brighter world 
than that you dream of, leaving me to finish my pilgrimage alone ? 
It has been too sweet a dream, dearest. I gave my life to labour, 
and not to such supreme happiness; and now, they tell me, I am 
not to take you with me yonder. I am to have no such sweet com- 
panionship ; only the memory of your love, and bitter lifelong regret.’ 

At this he broke down utterly, could speak no further word ; 
but still strove desperately to stifle his sobs, to hide his agony 
from those fond questioning eyes. 

‘You mean that I am going to die,’ she said very slowly, in a 
curious wondering tone; ‘the doctors have told you that. O, Mal- 
colm, I am so sorry for you; and for myself, too. We should have 
been so happy; for I think I am cured of all my old faults, and 
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should have gone on growing better for your sake. And I meant to 
be very good, Malcolm—never to be tired of trying to do good—so 
that some day you might have been almost proud of me; might have 
looked back upon this time and said, ‘‘ After all, I did not do an 
utterly foolish thing in letting her love me.”’ 

‘Might have been;’ ‘should have been.’ The words smote him 
to the heart. 

‘O, my love,’ he cried, ‘ live, live for my sake! Defy your doc- 
tors, and get well for my sake! We will not accept their doom. 
They have been false prophets before now; prove them false again. 
Come back to life and health, for my sake !’ 

She gave a little feeble sigh, looking at him pityingly with the 
too-brilliant eyes. 

‘No,’ she said, ‘I am afraid they are right this time; I have 
wondered a good deal to find that getting well was such a painful 
business. I am afraid they are right, Malcolm; and you will begin 
your new mission alone. It is better, perhaps, for all intents and 
purposes, except just a little frivolous happiness, which you can do 
without. You will have your great work still; God’s blessing, and 
the praise of good men. What have I been in your life ?’ 

‘All the world to me, darling; all my world of earthly hope. 
Elizabeth,’ in a voice that trembled ever so little, ‘I have told you 
_ this because I thought it my duty. It was not right that you alone 
should be ignorant of our fears; that if—if that last great change 
* were at hand, you should be in the smallest measure unprepared to 
meet it. But Ido not despair; no, darling, our God may have pity 
upon us even yet, may grant our human wishes, and give us a few 
short years to spend together.’ 

‘ Strangers and pilgrims,’ she said in a thoughtful voice. ‘ Pil- 
grims who have no abiding city. I was very foolish to think so much 
of our new life in a new world. The world where we shall meet is 
older than the stars.’ 


CuapTER XIX. 


‘Butdead! AlIl’s done with: wait who may, 
Watch and wear and wonder who will. 
O, my whole life that ends to-day ! 
O, my soul’s sentence, sounding still ; 
“The woman is dead, that was none of his ; 
And the man, that was none of hers, may go !”’’ 


No gloomy forebodings, no selfish repinings ever fell from the 
lips of Elizabeth after that sad day by the sea. A gentle thought- 
fulness, a sweet serenity lent a mournful charm to her manner, and 
spiritualised her beauty. She was only sorry for him, for that 
faithful lover from whose side relentless Death too soon must call 
her away. Her own regrets had been of the briefest. These few 
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summer months spent wholly with Malcolm Forde, in so perfect and 
complete an union, held enough happiness for a common lifetime. 

‘It cannot matter very much if one spreads one’s life over years, 
or squanders it in a summer,’ she said with her old smile, ‘so long 
as one lives. I don’t suppose all the rest of Cleopatra’s jewels ever 
gave her half so much pleasure as that one pearl she melted in 
vinegar. And if I had been with you for twenty summers, Malcolm, 
could we ever have had a happier one than this ?’ 

‘ We have been very happy, darling. And if God spares you we 
may have many another summer as sweet as this.’ 

‘If! But you know that will not be. O, Malcolm, don’t try 
to deceive me with false hopes, for fear you should end by deceiving 
yourself. Let us make the best of our brief span, without a thought 
beyond the present, except such thoughts as you will teach me—my 
education for heaven.’ 

The time came—alas how swiftly !—when it would have been too 
bitter a mockery to speak of earthly hope, when these two—living to 
themselves alone, as if unconscious of an external world—and those 
about them, knew that the end was very near. The shadow hovered 
ever at her side. At any moment, like a sudden cloud that drifts 
across the sunlight, Death’s mystic veil might fall upon the face 
Malcolm Forde loved, and leave them side by side, yet worlds asunder. 

She was very patient, enduring pain and weakness with a gentle 
heroism that touched all around her. 

‘It is not much to suffer pain,’ she said one day, when Malcolm 
had praised her patience, ‘ lying here, in the air and sunshine, with 
my hand in yours, after—after what I suffered last winter, in 
silence and solitude, with cruel jailers who dragged me about with 
their rough hands, and with my mind full of confused thoughts of 
you, thinking you were near me, that in the next moment you would 
appear, and rescue me, and yet with a half consciousness of that 
being only a dream, and you far away. It seems very little to bear, 
this labouring breath and this hacking cough, after that.’ 

All his life was given up to her service, reading to her, talking 
to her, watching her fitful slumbers; for as she grew weaker her 
nights became still more wakeful, and she dozed at intervals through 
the day. All his reading was from one inspired volume; he had 
offered to read other things, lest she should weary of those divine 
pages, but she refused. 

‘I was not always religiously disposed,’ she said; ‘but in my 
most degenerate days I always felt the sublimity of the Bible.’ 

At her special request he read her all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
lingering upon particular chapters; she, in her stronger moments, 
questioning him earnestly about the great apostle. 

‘Do you know why my mind dwells so much upon St. Paul ?” 
she asked him one day. 
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‘ There are a hundred reasons for your admiration of one who 
was only second to his Divine Master.’ 

‘Yes, I have always appreciated his greatness in thought and 
deed ; only there was another reason for my admiration—his like- 
ness to you.’ 

‘ Elizabeth !’ with a warning look, an old look which she re- 
membered in the Hawleigh days, when his worshippers had all 
confessed to being more or less afraid of him. 

‘Is it wrong to make such a comparison? After all, you 
know, St. Paul was a human being before he was a saint. His 
fearlessness, his untiring energy, his exultant spirit, so strong in 
direst extremity, so great in the hour of peril, all remind me of 
you—or of what you seemed to me at Hawleigh. And you will 
go on in the same road, Malcolm, when I am uno longer a stum- 
bling-block and a hindrance in your way. You will go on, rejoicing 
through good and evil, with the great end always before you, like that 
first apostle of the Gentiles, whose strong right arm broke down the 
walls of heathendom. And I— if there were any thought or feeling in 
the grave—should be so proud of having once been loved by you!’ 


‘ Malcolm, I have a good deal of money, have I not ?’ she asked 
him one day. ‘ Aunt Chevenix told me I was left very well off, al- 
though Lord Paulyn died without a will. I was to have a third of 
his personal property, or something like that.’ 

* Yes, dearest.’ 

‘ And does that come to very much ?’ 

‘ About seventy thousand pounds.’ 

‘ Seventy thousand !’ she repeated, opening her eyes very wide ; 
‘and to think how poor papa used to grumble about writing a 
cheque for four or five pounds. I wish I could have had a little of 
my seventy thousand advanced to me then. Ought I not to make 
a will, Malcolm ?’ 

‘It seems to me hardly necessary. Your sisters are your 
natural heirs, and they are the only people who would inherit.’ 

‘ They would have all my money then ?’ 

‘ Among them—yes.’ 

She made no farther inquiries, and he was glad to change the 
drift of their talk ; but when he came at his usual hour next morn- 
ing, he met a little man in black, attended by an overgrown youth 
with a blue bag, on the doorstep, and on the point of departing. 

‘ Congratulate me on my business-like habits, Malcolm,’ Eliza- 
beth said, smiling at him from her sofa by the window; ‘I have 
just made my will.’ 

‘My dearest, why trouble yourself to do that when we had al- 
ready settled that no will was necessary ?’ he said, seating himself 
in the chair beside her pillows, a chair which was kept sacred t, 
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his use, the sisters yielding him the right to be nearest to her al- 
ways at this time. 

‘I had not settled anything of the kind. Seventy thousand 
would have been a great deal too much for my sisters; it would 
have turned their heads. I have left them thirty thousand in— 
what do you call those things ?—consols; a sure three hundred a 
year for each of them, the lawyer says; and I have left five thou- 
sand to Hilda Disney, whom I always detested, but who has next 
to nothing of her own, poor creature. And the rest I have left to 
you—for your mission, Malcolm.’ 

He bent down to kiss the pale forehead, but words were slow 
to come. ‘ Let this be as you wish, dearest,’ he said at last; ‘I 
need no such remembrance of you, but it will be my proudest labour 
to raise a fitting memorial of your love. In every one of thosé 
islands I have told you about—God granting me life to complete 
the task—there shall be an English church dedicated to St. Eliza- 
beth. Your name shall sound sweet in the ears of my proselytes 
at the farther end of the world.’ 


The end came soon after this. A sultry twilight, faint stars 
far apart in a cloudless opal sky—the last splendour of the sunset 
fading slowly along the edge of the western sea-line. 

She was lying im her favourite spot by the.open window, her 
sisters grouped at one end of the sofa, Malcolm in his place at the 


other, his strong arm snpporting her, his shoulder the pillow for her 
tired head. 

‘Malcolm, do you remember the day of our picnic at Law- 
borough Beeches? Centuries ago, it seems to me.’ 

‘ Have I ever forgotten any day or hour we spent together ? 
Yes, dear, I remember perfectly.’ 

‘And how we went down the Tabor in that big, clumsy old 
boat, and you told me the story of your first love ?’ 

‘ Yes, dear, I remember.’ 

‘You could never have guessed what a wicked creature I was 
that day. But you did think me ill-tempered, didn’t you ?’ 

‘I feared I had grieved or offended you.’ 

‘It was not temper, or grief, or anything of the kind; it was 
sheer wickedness—wicked jealousy of that good girl who died. I 
envied her, Malcolm—envied her the joy of dying in your arms.’ 

No answer, save a passionate kiss on the cold forehead. 

‘I did not think it would be my turn one day,’ she went on 
slowly, looking up at him with those lovely eyes clouded by death’s 
awful shadow,—‘I did not think that these dear arms would hold 
me too in life’s last hour; that the last earthly sight my fading 
eyes should see would be the eyes I love. No, Malcolm, no; not 
with that look of pain! I am quite happy.’ 
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THREE hundred years ago, as now, people were talking of an alli- 
ance between the royal houses of England and Russia; and although 
the dynasties have changed and the circumstances are far different, 
we propose to recall a few incidents relating to the matter. Curi- 
ously enough, at that date also, a scheme which has just been re- 
newed by the wonderful M. de Lesseps, namely, for establishing 
communication with India by way of Russia and Central Asia, was 
then for the first time mooted by the enterprising merchants of 
England. 

To understand the importance of this route at that date to 
English interests, we must take a brief view of the situation at the 
commencement of the sixteenth century. England, just starting 
with all the energy of youthful vigour on her career of commer- 
cial enterprise, finds herself excluded from the great maritime 
routes. Spain and Portugal monopolise the newly-born trade round 
the Cape of Good Hope. The traffic of the Mediterranean is carried 
on by the Italian States. The Baltic trade is at the mercy of the 
princes who command its outlets, and levy dues in its sounds. 
At the same time the demand for all the productions of the East is 
much enlarged. Gay silken apparel, spices, condiments, jewels, per- 
fumes, are all eagerly desired by the newly-enriched citizens, by the 
new official nobility that have risen upon the ruin of the old feudal 
state. 

Early in the century, a company of English merchants, calling 
themselves the ‘Society for the Discovery of Unknown Lands,’ set on 
foot expeditions to the frozen seas, hoping to penetrate by a north- 
easterly passage to the famed and marvellous land of Cathay. Al- 
though they failed in this, they nevertheless established themselves 
on the northern coast of Russia, thus opening out direct communi- 
cation between England and the great empire of the Muscovites, 
then in the terrible throes of a new birth. Before this the trade 
with these northern regions had been carried on through the mer- 
chants of the Hanse Towns. By founding a dépét at Rose Island 
in the mouth of the Dvina, near the present city of Archangel, direct 
trade was established with the interior of Russia, and access ob- 
tained to the vast supplies of raw material, hides, tallow, hemp, flax, 
and furs, even then stored in Northern Russia. The immense 
water communications of Russia offered also a prospect of a farther 
route being opened, by the Volga and the Caspian Sea, to Persia, 
India, and China. In 1557, Anthony Jenkinson, an agent of the 
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Muscovy Company, arrived in Russia, charged with a mission to 
explore this route. He reached Bokhara in due time, but was un- 
able to prosecute his journey farther on account ofa war then raging 
among the Tatar hordes. The company, however, found it impos- 
sible to keep open this route even as far as the Persian capital, and 
contented themselves with establishing an agent at Astrakhan, then 
a great centre for the overland Eastern trade. 

The trade of the Muscovy Company was carried on by means of 
yearly fleets, which left the north-eastern parts of England for the 
White Sea early in the year with English merchandise. The com- 
pany had factories at Cholmogory and Vologda on the line of the 
river Dvina; from Vologda their goods were carried by wagons to 
Yaroslav, where they had direct water communication with their 
farthest station at Astrakhan. Intermediately they occupied a 
factory at Novgorod, besides one at the capital of the empire, Mos- 
cow, and they had an agent at the recently-conquered and still 
Tatar town of Kasan. In the autumn the fleet returned laden with 
Russian products. 

That such a commerce was in any way practicable is due to the 
real founder of the Russian Empire—a man of vast crimes, but of 
unbounded energy and resource, around whom, for the first time, the 
nucleus of the nebulous empire of the future formed itself in rude 
and terrible fashion. 

Ivan Vasseilovitch, or John the son of Basil, known, perhaps, 
more familiarly to us as Ivan the Terrible, was a man of noble person 
and presence, with a sharp shrill voice, high forehead, piercing eye, 
restless inquisitive manner. He was shrewd and acute in intel- 
lect, and not without generous noble impulses, but of wild untamed 
passions, and brutalised by the manners of his court and time. The 
court of Moscow was little more civilised and refined than the tents 
of a Tatar horde. Deep drinking was the great pastime and only 
relaxation of the tsar and his nobles. Ivan himself after his mid- 
day meal would drink himself into a stupor, fall asleep with his 
head upon the table ; his courtiers watching him with nervous ap- 
prehension. Presently he awakes; perhaps he is in a good 
humour, and laughs and jokes with his complaisant companions. 
Perhaps he turns his bloodshot eyes upon some suspected favourite, 
and orders him out for examination and question; impalement to 
follow, possibly, or horrid torture of some sort. 

And yet in his youth this Ivan had been a prince of most fair 
promise, and had indeed accomplished great things. He had been 
married at an early age to a most exemplary wife, Anastasia, a 
daughter of the great house of Romanoff. This most excellent 
princess, whilst encouraging the development of his nobler nature, 
restrained by her influence the promptings of his lower inclinations, 
a most noble example to princesses of all sorts; but unhappily she 
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died in 1560. Her husband was yet young, but he had cast off 
the yoke of the Tatars, conquered their cities of Kasan and Astra- 
khan, and made the Volga from source to mouth a Russian stream : 
truly an excellent beginning. 

Bad times follow for the Muscovites: losses and defeats, 
great massacres by their mad furious monarch, great slaughter, too, 
at the hands of their enemies the Tatars. Yearly, and sometimes 
twice a year, they are overrun by fierce Tatar hordes. In 1571 
the Khan of the Crimea sweeps the country with an army of two 
hundred thousand horsemen. Ivan essays to meet him, but his 
army is mutinous, and refuses to fight. The Russ emperor aban- 
dons his capital to its fate, and flies with his treasures and body- 
guard to a fortified monastery sixty miles away. The enemy en- 
camp around Moscow, powerless for a regular siege, but holding the 
city in strict blockade, and essaying sundry Scythian devices in 
the incendiary way. These succeed at last. The enemy fires the 
high steeple of St. John’s Church, and, a wonderful stormy wind then 
blowing, the whole city is soon wrapped in flames. This city of 
Moscow was then a huge cluster of wooden booths ; the streets were 
paved with wooden planks, all pine-wood full of turpentine and ready 
for a blaze; the roofs were mostly of bark. The whole city quickly 
becomes one glowing incandescent mass. The people fly from the 
cruel flames to the crueller Tatars outside; the gates are choked with 
the fugitives; the moats, the water-courses, stopped and filled up 
with bodies. Countless thousands perish by fire, by suffocation, by 
drowning, by the swords of the Tatars. These plunder the fugitives, 
make slaves of the choicest of them, and ride away rejoicing to their 
own country, laden with booty. 

After this the khan sends an ambassade to his enemy Ivan, ‘a 
most ugly creature without reverence,’ to taunt and flout him, and 
offer him a rusty knife to cut his throat withal. Ivan rages, tears 
his hair and beard from madness; has almost a mind to follow his 
enemy’s counsel. But presently recovering, he sets to work, dissolves 
his army that fought not a stroke for him, questions his chief men 
and captains how such a disgrace came to pass, puts some to the 
torture, some to death. Then he makes haste to replenish, cleanse, 
and repair his burnt capital; drives into it merchants and crafts- 
men from other cities and towns, gives them free markets, and re- 
lieves them from all taxes. Seven thousand masons and workmen 
are building up a fine strong wall round about the city. But Ivan 
himself trusts not his person there. He dreads his own subjects 
and every one about him, and he draws off to Vologda on the Dvina ; 
for he has a purpose in his head that, if all else fail him, he will take 
refuge in England with his treasures. So he collects a flotilla there, 
and stores all his best things in the island of Solavetskoy in the 
White Sea, ready to sail away. 
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About this time he consorted much with one Dr. Eliseus Bomel, 
a Westphalian, but educated in England at Cambridge. He be- 
came a physician in England, and also an astrologer. For suspi- 
cion of some unholy practices he was put in prison by Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but was liberated on his promise to take him- 
self away to the Tsar of Muscovy. Ivan loved necromancy and 
made much of the doctor, who rose highly in his favour. Bomel 
suggests to Ivan that he should become a suitor to Elizabeth, the 
great queen of England. Ivan sees difficulties at first ; he has two 
wives living, and many kings and great princes have been suitors to 
her, and could not prevail. But he calls to mind his own prowess 
with the fair sex, plumes himself upon his wisdom, greatness, and 
riches, and is so far embarked upon the business that he puts the 
empress, his latest consort, into a nunnery. Still the design does 
not develop itself. 

Ivan now has a wonderful device in his head, by which he hopes 
to restore his popularity and replenish his treasury. He formally 
resigns his crown to a Tatar khan, who has been baptised under 
the name of Simeon. He sets on the new king to cancel all letters 
patent, privileges, franchises, to resume all the charters of towns and 
monasteries. At this there is much terror and confusion every- 
where. ‘The old tsar was not so bad, after all,’ is the universal 
cry. ‘Let him come back to us.’ The cunning Ivan graciously 
complies ; the puppet king fades into oblivion. There are great gifts 
to be furnished by everybody on the tsar’s gracious reaccession. 
He renews and confirms all charters and privileges—for a conside- 
ration. 

Unfortunate Bomel now fell under the tyrant’s suspicion. He 
had been corresponding with the kings of Poland and Sweden. It 
seems, too, that he had deceived the emperor about the age of Eli- 
zabeth, having represented her as a young woman, whereas she was 
already over forty,—there being then no Almanach de Gotha for 
authoritative reference. Anyhow, Bomel was doomed. He was 
tortured—roasted alive, with inconceivable horrors. Horsey, an Eng- 
lishman, who relates the story, was an eyewitness. ‘I preste among 
many others,’ he says, ‘to see him: caste up his eyes naminge 
Christe, cast into a dungion and died there.’ 

Ivan, however, long hungered after an English wife. He learnt 
from an English physician, one Dr. Jacobs, that a kinswoman of 
the queen, Lady Mary Hastings, was of marriageable age and fair 
presence. Then, in 1582, he dispatches an envoy to England, to 
open to Elizabeth his project of an alliance, and to demand an inter- 
view with the lady, and obtain her portrait. He was, moreover, to 
inquire as to her age, her degree of relationship to the queen, her 
father’s rank, and other matters. 

In case the queen objected that the tsar was already married, 
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he might own the fact, but allege that the empress was no king’s 
daughter or princess, that he did not like her, and meant to put her 
away. That he had already had six wives could hardly have been 
thrown in his teeth with any propriety by the daughter of the eighth 
Harry. 

On the other hand, his bride would be required to embrace the 
Greek faith ; the tsarevitch would not be deprived of his rights to the 
succession, but her possible male issue would be suitably provided 
for. 

The Muscovite ambassador was received with much distinction ; 
but Elizabeth was not favourably affected to marriages in general, 
and threw cold water on the project. She depreciated the proposed 
bride as ill-favoured: she had only lately recovered from smallpox, 
she was no subject for the limner’s art. The envoy, however, per- 
severed, although some discredit was cast upon his suit by the news 
that came from Russia, that the reigning empress had just been con- 
fined of a son—the unfortunate Demetrius, who was assassinated in 
the following reign. The ambassador refused to credit the news, 
and persisted in demanding an interview with Lady Mary, which was 
at last granted. 

The meeting was arranged to take place in a wide tent in the 
garden of York House, in the daytime, in order that the envoy 
might judge of her complexion in the full glare of daylight. 

' The interview is thus described by Horsey : 

‘Her Majesty caused that lady (Mary Hastings) to be atended 
one, with divers great ladies and maieds of honnor and yonge noble- 
men, the nomber of each apointed, to be seen by the said ambasso- 
dor in Yorcke House garden. She put one a staetly countenance 
accordinglie. The ambassodor, attended with divers other noble- 
men and others, was brought before her Ladyship; cast down his 
countenance, fell prostrate to her feet, rise, runne backe from her, 
his face still towards her, she and the rest admiringe at his manner, 
said by an interpritor, yt did ‘suffice him to behold the angell he 
hoped should be his master’s espouse; commended her angellicall 
countenance, state and admirable beauty. She after was called by 
her familliar frends in court the Emporis of Muscovia.’ 

Lady Mary Hastings, however, appears to have been frightened 
at the character of her proposed husband, although no doubt some- 
what dazzled with the imperial dignity that was within her grasp. 
She finally declined the alliance. Ivan appears to have been much 
disappointed at the result of his wooing, and expressed himself 
determined that if he could not have a kinswoman of her Majesty’s 
at her hands, he would come over to England himself and choose 
one. 

Ivan, however, is soon called to the embrace of another and less 
attractive bride. He falls sick, not without suspicion of poison. 
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He sends for witches from the north; sixty of them come, but their 
divinations afford him no solace. A great blazing star is seen every 
night over the city of Moscow ; everything betokens the death of the 
great tsar. Every day he is carried into his treasury to gloat over 
the riches he has accumulated, perhaps in hope to win some strength 
from his jewels. He covers his arm and hand with corals and tur- 
quoises ; they show their virtue by paling upon his poisoned veins. 
His staff royal is brought out—the horn of a rhinoceros loaded with 
gems, of great virtue against poisons. It is of no avail to him. 
The ruby, most comfortable to the heart, brain, and vigour of man, 
has no restorative power for the tsar. His beloved sapphires, pre- 
serving and increasing courage and full of sovereign virtues, can do 
him no good. He faints among his treasures, and is carried away. 
But he revives again, lives on to the day fixed by the witches and 
warlocks for his last. He is yet heart-whole; Ivan is himself again. 
He threatens to burn his soothsayers or bury them alive. ‘ The 
day has come, indeed, but it is not passed,’ he is reminded, like 
that greater Casar. Well, let them burn after sundown. He 
goes to his bath, and stays there three or four hours. He comes 
out refreshed, and challenges one of his gentlemen to chess. With 
his own hands he sets out the board—all but the king, whom he 
cannot make stand in his place. Then he faints and falls backward. 
A great outcry and stir; and while the palace resounds with the 
tramp of hurrying feet, Ivan lies choked and dead upon the floor. 





LOST HOURS 


I. 


I ween the vigil that I keep 
Is a sad and a solemn thing, 
Where the chill October breezes sweep, 
And the ferns lie withering. 
For I pass the years in long review, 
The years I have trifled past, 
The years when life-was bright and new: 
Ah, what have they brought at last ? 
And I ery as I look at my drooping flowers, 
My baffled hopes, and my failing powers, 
‘O, my lost, lost hours!’ 


II. 


What a-harvest might have been garner’d in, 
When the golden grain was wasted ! 
What a nectar of life it was mine to win, 
When the draught was barely tasted ! 
What happy memories might have shone, 
_ Had folly never stain’d them ! 
What noble heights to rest upon, 
If a steadier foot had gain’d them ! 
And I cry, as I sit mid my faded flowers, 
‘ Rashness and weakness have fatal dowers. 
O, my lost, lost hours !’ 


III. 


Too.late for battle, too late for fame, 
Comes the visiop of better life ; 
With eyes that are smarting with tears of shame, 
I gaze at the world’s hot strife. 
The patient love cannot pardon now, 
Or the proud believing cheer ; 
Where the white cross gleams and the violets grow, 
Lie the loved that made life so dear. 
Kind Nature renews her perish’d flowers, 
But Death knows nothing of sun or showers. 
*O, my lost, lost hours !’ , 
8. K, PHILLIPS. 
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